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What They Say 


“A Different Kind’’— 

“T realized that THe Art Dicest was a. different 
kind. of seldioetion.. from the average—the kind of 
publication I had hoped for so long, but in vain, 
It is indeed a marvel how you have accomplished 
it under the trying circumstances, and it is with 
sincerest admiration and ‘respect that I wish to 
count myself among your friends and supporters. 
I assure you.that I’ll continue to subscribe as long 
as you publish Tue Arr Dicest and will do every- 
thing in my power ‘to enlist others to do the same.” 
—T. Lindberg, Omaha, Neb, 

“Up to Date and Broad’’— 

“For the past two years, in addition to my own, 
I have also subscribed at Christmas for young 
artist friends in Brussels who too are most enthusi- 
astic about your complete and most interesting 
magazine, and, like myself, look forward to the 
receipt of each number, THE ART DicEst is ,80 
alive and up to date and broad in its scope.”— 
Agnes B. Fernbach, New York. 

Likes Editorial Judgment— 

“T like your magazine,—it keeps the art lover 
posted on the news of the art world. I am not 
interested in the crude grotesque images of man 
and beast which are published from time to time 
in some art magazines. To my mind these fantas- 
tic images bear the same relation to art as does a 
cartoon to a fine oil painting. Not how good, but 
how old, seems to be the most important factor 
governing the art editors’ choice of material for 
certain magazines. I prefer Tue Art Dicest as I 
believe the better judgment of its editor will not 
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be influenced by the modern fancy for the things 
odd, unique and antique, instead of finer examples 
of modern painting and sculpture.”—E. L. Brown, 
Rockland, Me. 

An Idea of What Goes On— 

“I am writing to say that I thoroughly enjoy 
reading THe Art Dicest. I think the descrip- 
tions of the current exhibitions and the editorial 
comments, also the selection of extracts from other 
papers, give your readers a very good idea of what 
is going on in the art world of today.”—Esther L. 
Cunsiingham, Milton, Mass. 

“A Great Reference Work’’— 

“T have never enjoyed a journal more than 
Tre Art Dicest. It has been a great reference 
work as an aid in my art history class as well as 
in technical art teaching.”—Eva Fowler, Sherman, 
Tex. 

We'll Get It Right, Yet!— 

“TI have enjoyed your journal each time I have 
read it, although I cannot say that I enjoyed seeing 
the title you used some months ago. The ultra- 
modern style of lettering used in your title I 
confess rather jarred my sense of beauty. I am 
glad you made the change, even though the present 
style is not particularly distinctive. Personally I 
would rather see this plain style of type than the 
terrible distortions presumed to be modernistic. 
The same applies to art in general and I am 
pleased to note that your policy has not favored any 
one group at the expense or disregard of the 
other.”—Arthur O. Schilling, Rochester, N. Y. 
Those Benevolent Non-Advertisers— 

“T thoroughly enjoy reading THE ArT Dicest, 
and am very glad to see one magazine which is not 
spoiled by being filled with advertisements, as 
most of them are.”—Mrs. C. Countryman, "Rock- 
ford, Til. 

In Touch With Things That Count— 

“Tue Art Dicest keeps me in touch with things 
that count for so much. I must have it.”—Mrs. 
Roy Elliott Bates, 55 Pleasant St., Gardiner, Me. 
ow — 

= your magazine immensely, just as do 
Ma of your subscribers who say it covers so 
much in art in short enough articles to convey 
the gist of things. I like it too because I have 
had the good fortune to meet several artists who 
are mentioned from time to time. although I am 
neither an artist nor a critic.”—Elizabeth M. Ohr- 
bom, Vancouver Barracks, Wash. 
Used by Club in Arkansas— 

“Tue Art Dicest is a joy to me in that it 
gives current art news. We use it in our club 
programs for current events in art movements.’ 
Mrs. Ed. Talbott, Gilmore, Ark. 

Growing Constantly Better— 

“I look forward with pleasure to each number of 
Tue Art Dicest. It is growing constantly better 
and I am delighted to inclose my check as an 
Annual Patron.”—Fern I. Coppedge, Philadelphia. 
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Unpainted Mural Photographed “in Place” 
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Two artists combined in producing the 












JES above reproduction—Gottardo Piazzoni, mu- 

ral painter, and Amsel E. Adams, photogra- 
vited Pher. It shows a decoration “in place” in 
——— the San Francisco Public Library before the 
—— artist painted it. Mr. Piazzoni turned over to 
ny Mr. Adams a sketch of one of the series on 

“Earth” and “Water,” which won him the 
~ commission, and the photographer, through 
| tricks of his own, produced the ensemble. 

; The Pacific Coast, to borrow an advertis- 
INNA ing term, is becoming mural “minded.” Re- 








cently a voluntary committee headed by 
former Senator James D. Phe!an was formed 
for the purpose of raising funds for the 
decoration of the public library. Beginning 
with the upper foyer, ten large panels were 
needed. Mr. Piazzoni, taking for his subject 
the elemental theme of “Earth” and “Water,” 
Produced a set of sketches which were ap- 




















Sketch of One of the Ten Panels to Be Painted for the San Francisco 
Public Library by Gottardo Piazzoni. 


proved immediately by the library board and 
the architect, George W. Kelham. 

Junius Cravens in the Argonaut feels that 
the decorating of the library may be a sign 
that San Francisco will retrieve its reputa- 
tion for neglecting its artists. “There is cer- 
tainly no city in the country,” he writes, 
“that has produced a greater number of suc- 
cessful artists—including all the finer arts— 
than has San Francisco. But it is rather 
ironical to note that at least n‘ne-tenths of 
them have had to leave San Francisco to 
attain success, or even to make a living. 
There is certainly no city in the country 
which is producing so much realty creative 
work in the fine arts, in proportion to its 
size, as is San Francisco. But San Fran- 
cisco is the only city in the country that 
doesn’t know it, because, by and large, its 
lay citizens exist in a sort of smug lethargy 
from which nothing can rouse them.” 








Epstein’s “Night” 

In its last issue THE Art Dicest quoted 
the critic of the London Times in praise of 
Jacob Epstein’s “Night,” which he carved in 
Portland stone over one of the portals of the 
new Underground Railways building in Lon- 
don. Other critics have hailed it as his finest 
work, but there have been some who have 
called it distorted, ugly and repulsive. This 
is the scu'ptor’s reply: 

“T do not distort the human form more 
than is necessary to force my main idea. All 
the greatest sculptors of the world have 
modified nature to suit the purpose of the 
subject—Michelangele especially. The sculp- 
tor must understand anatomy from A to Z. 
But he is not a surgeon—he is an artist.” 

Unlike most of the photographs that ap- 
peared in the English publications, the repro- 
duction on the cover of THr Art DiceEst has 
margins of a shape and size that conform 
with the scu'pture, and enable art- lovers 
really to “see it.” 

Chief among the critics who did not like 
“Night” was G. K. Chesterton, in the JIlus- 
trated London News. He took the position 
that Epstein in taking a commission to execute 
a work to be viewed from the street, was in 
duty bound to please the crowd, and that if 
he didn’t do it, he was out of order. “Night,” 
he argued, does not please the crowd, and 
therefore fails as a public monument. 

“Sculpture,” wrote G. K. C., “is normally 
a public and monumental art. The 
truth is that the whole conception of a public 
monument comes down to us from times 
when men did not feel this immense distance 
between the craftsman and the crowd. If 
they had, they would never have set the 
craftsman to work solely for the crowd. In 
that case there would never have been any 
such trifles as the Parthenon or the Cathe- 
dral of Seville, let alone the more important 
products of the artists of the moment. 

“Even those who think that the ‘Night’ 
of Mr. Epstein is all right would probably 
concede that the ‘Night’ of Michael Angelo 
is also, in its way, all right. It is quite true 
that Michael Angelo knew it was all right, 
and would have maintained it against any 
rivals who should have said it was all wrong. 
It is quite true that the ordinary populace 
passing the monuments of the Medici did not 
appreciate its rightness so rightly as he. 
But it is not true (and this is where the 
modern row begins) that even the populace 
regarded Michael Angelo’s figure, with its 
bowed head and somnolent profile, as a sort 
of monster or merely a joke. If they thought 
about it, they thought it was all right, only 
they did not understand how right. There 
was not present that sharp, angry, popular 

feeling that it was all wrong; and that, as 
I say, is the beginning of a problem that is 
not solved satisfactorily either by the Futur- 





ists or the Philistines. 
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“In other words, there was for some rea- 
son or other a community of feeling between 
the sculptor and the spectator, which may, in 
a very exact significance, be called common 
sense. Art involves not only sense, but sensi- 
bility; but the sense was the same if the 
sensibility was different. That is how we 
know that "something has really happened, 
in modern art and appreciation, which is not 
disposed of either by calling the artist a 


madman or by calling the public a mob. 


Whichever of the two we think right, there 
is something wrong. :Ejither:the artist “has 
really become an anarchist, and is in merely 
restless and unbalanced rebellion against the 
traditions of civilization ; or else public opin- 
ion has in some way halted or fallen behind 
the normal intellectual ‘leadership -which it 
used to follow. That is the problem of pub- 
lic art; and it does not seem-to be -under- 
stood either by the artist or the public.” 

G. K. C. then makes the-assertion that 
“all art is religious. art; and all. public art 
should really be the religion of the people. 
This will seem to be a paradox at once 
sweeping and narrow. But it is true. : 
And if the philosophy of the public monu- 
ment is different from the philosophy of: the 
pub‘ic, the public is perfectly right in saying 
so. The men in the street are not stupid 
or blind or benighted*when they throw things 
at the alien image. On the contrary, they 
are subtle and penetrating and perceptive. 
They are art critics of the fine shades of the 
fine arts. They are certainly much better 
art critics than those who swallow anything 
that is alien because it is artistic, and believe 
that anything is artistic because it is ad- 
vaneed, . . . 

“Being myself a man in the street, and a 
mere casual figure in the crowd, I can testify 
to my own reactions in a case like that of 
the ‘Nght’ of Mr. Epstein. I can -see that 
it has fine lines in it; that the broad sweep 
of the hand like a great flapper, as if flatten- 
ing out the prostrate and already featureless 
sleeper, is deliberately and not clumsily flat. 
But when I look up at the face of the god- 
dess, my instinctive and instantaneous com- 
ment is: ‘This man thinks that Night, that 
watches over a sleeping world, is a Chinese 
opium hag. And there are people who do 
think that Night, and natural cosmic laws of 
the kind, are of the same spiritual quality as 
that of a Chinese opium hag. But Night is 
not a Chinese opium hag. Michael Angelo 
knew it was not;-and I know it is not; and 
anybody who has seen the nightfall in a 
village of the Downs knows it is not.’” 

Then Chesterton gives some advice to 
Epsteins [and to all others]—“to keep his 
quaint or exotic emotions for those who 
understand them; to design his delicate mon- 
sters and exquisite nightmares for the studio 
or the private view of the private patron. 

But he should leave the statue in the 
street to the man in the street.” 

At this exact point the Christian Science 
Monitor locks horns with G. K. C., and 
voices the rejoinder of modernism: “Here 
the question arises: Suppose the man in the 
street, or a certain section of him, likes 
what the modern artist gives him and heart- 
ily disagrees with the tastes of his more 
conventional brethren! Such marked differ- 
ence of opinion may not have come to the 
fore when Greek Venuses- and Apollos in 
marble represented a national religion, or 
when the Renaissance brought a universal 
love of classical art forms, or when the 
stodgy, be-trousered statutes of Victorian 
days were clearly in tune with the sober 
respectability of the age. But today such 
differences are very much -in evidence, and 
many are doubtless wondering what manner 





of the sculptor’s art could safely claim to 
portray the present changing era, with its 
alternate yearning for the new and hanker- 
ing after the old.” 

And then, after this protest, the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor ends its comment by 
admitting public taste “will be found in the 
long run to prefer the brighter subject. 
Such preference may seem artistic apprecia- 
tion of a limited order, but the plain fact 
remains that the great majority of people 
would rather that a monument which they 
-are-invited to-gaze upon daily in their streets, 
squares or parks should symbolize the hap- 
pier emotions or the higher qualities of the 
race,-and the suitability of such a work is 
usually—and rightly—judged by those stand- 
ards.” 





Accept 72 Exhibitions 

The annual: meeting of the Western Asso- 
ciation of Art Museum Directors was held 
at the Oakland Municipal Art Gallery. 
Thirteen representatives of Pacific Coast art 
museums were’ present, a record attendance. 
Plans and policies for the coming year were 
outlined. .Numerous available exhibitions 
were discussed and 72 were accepted for 
circuit. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Reginald’ Poland, director of the Fine 
Arts Gallery of San Diego; vice-president, 
Dr. William Alanson Bryan, director of the 
Los Angeles Museum; secretary-treasurer, 
Samuel J..Hume, director of the Berkeley 
Art Museum. Mrs. Edward H. von Seeth, 
of the Los Angeies Museum, was reappointed 
executive secretary. 

The representatives attending were: Hon- 
o!ulu Academy of Fine Arts, Miss Catherine 
McLane, assistant director; Henry Gallery, 
University of Washington, Mrs. Halley 
Savery, director ; Seattle Art Institute, John 
Davis Hatch, Jr., director; Portland Art 
Association, Miss Anna B. Crocker, director ; 
Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego, Reginald 
Poland, : director; Berkeley Art Museum, 
Samuel J. Hume, director, and Mildred Mc- 
Louth, curator; Oakland Art Gallery, Will- 
iam H. Clapp, director, and Florence Lehre, 
assistant director; East West Gallery, San 
Francisco, Mrs.’ Charles E. Curry, director ; 
California State Library, Sacramento, Mil- 
ton Ferguson, librarian; Los Angeles Mu- 
seum, Mrs. Edward H. von Seeth and Miss 
Elsie Stoneman. 

The Association will meet again next year 
in Oakland, for ‘the third consecutive time. 





Bovine 


The late Will Howe, according to Emily 
Grant Hutchins in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, was giving a private showing at 
his studio. One of his friends, after duly 
admiring a composition of fresh meadows, 
green grass and grazing cows, remarked: 

“So you are still raising cattle! You 
ought to do it like lightning by now.” 

“On the contrary,” the artist replied, “I 
used to raise a heifer like that one in about 
two weeks. Now it takes me all summer. 
But you'll have to admit that the breed has 
improved.” 





Hugo Ballin’s Jewish Frieze 

Hugo Ballin has just completed an exten- 
sive frieze envisaging Jewish history for 
Temple B’nai B’rith, Los Angeles. It is 320 
feet-long by 7 feet high, and there are three 
lunettes, 36 by 8 feet. The murals were 
given by Jack, Harry and Abe Warner 
(Warner Brothers) in-memory of their 
brothers, Samuel and Milton. 





Somnolency 


The London Star has gone into the subject 
of the rights of visitors to go to sleep in 
public art galteries. A “Letter to the Editor” 
(everybody writes them in England) started 
it, and a reporter investigated it, with a 
fitting, if not exactly expected, climax. 

“Yesterday,” began the letter writer, in 
traditional form, “I had occasion to go to the 
National Gallery, and I was astounded by the 
atmosphere of somnolence that pervaded the 
place. I observed a man in one of the gal- 
leries gazing in rapt attention at a portrait 
by Rembrandt. He was seated and leaning 
forward easily, with his elbows on his knees, 
On closer inspection he proved to be fast 
asleep. 

“Nor was this an isolated case; in other 
galleries were more sleepers, all in such 
misleading postures that only the measured 
sound of their breathing and their closed 
eyes. gave them away. 

“These sleepers, so blissfully unconscious 
of their artistic surroundings, were all men 
of the well dressed type who have comfort- 
able clubs of their own in which to take 
their after-lunch forty winks. So they could 
not have gone to the National Gallery with 
the deliberate intention of taking a nap. 

“T can only conclude that they went to look 
at pictures, and were then drugged by the 
sleepy atmosphere of the establishment. It 
is certainly a matter which needs looking 
into.” 

The Star sent a reporter over to the Na- 
tional Gallery. “Our orders are to let no 
one go to sleep,” said an attendant. “But we 
certainty have our work cut out obeying the 
order. People come in here wide enough 
awake, but after they have been through two 
or three galleries they begin to droop a little 
and presently sit down for a rest. 

“That is the time they need watching. 
They begin to nod, and then suddenly look 
round to see if they are watched, and we 
have to give them a stern look. Sometimes 
they drop off so quickly that we have to tap 
them on the shoulder and tell them politely 
that sleeping is not permitted.” The reporter 
investigated several suspicious characters 
who were sitting about in the galleries, but 
they stirred themselves into sudden activity 
as his footfalls sounded on the floor. 

So he resorted to low cunning. He sat 
down himself and kept: watch on a gray- 
haired man in white spats, with a top hat on 
the seat beside him. The unsuspecting victim 
glanced round, and, thinking he was unob- 
served, carefully arranged himself so as to 
appear preoccupied with the pictures on the 
opposite wall. In a few moments he would 
be off. He was- going, going, going ; 

The reporter felt a tap on his shoulder, 
and looked up to see an attendant standing 
over him, saying: “You can’t go to sleep 
here, sir!” 


Venice Shows Old Art 


Venice, this summer, is holding a XVIIth 
century exhibition under the special direction 
of Prince Umberto, heir to the Italian 
throne, and his brother-in-law, the Prince of 
Hesse. The display includes a remarkable 
collection of Venetian art sent from various 
countries. 

Among these exiles to return home for @ 
visit are “Concert of Ladies in Honour of 
the Counts of the North,” a masterpiece by 
Guardi, sent by the Pinateca of Munich, and 
“Piazza Navona Inundated,” by Pannini, 
from the Provincial Museum of. Hanover. 
The Dresden Gallery ‘contributes two caf- 
vases by Bernardo Bellozzo and “Young 
Herald with Banner,” by Piazzetta. 
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Philosophy 


Dorothy Grafly, philosopher-critic of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, took occasion on 
the announcement of Philadelphia’s “city 
plan” to write a three-column article on the 
thesis that “The Function of Design Is the 
Dominating Factor in Both Art and Life,” 
which Tue Art Dicest wishes it could print 
in full. However, it will do its best to pre- 
sent a “digest.” 

After saying that “the modern world is 
entering upon a period of the dominant en- 
semble,” Miss Grafly turns to airplanes and 
says: “The ungoverned, untrained growth of 
a sprawling metropolis piants itself in mem- 
ory when one flies across its area. In the 
twinkling of an eye a man who has never 
entered an art gallery or an art academy can 
see for himself the economic as well as the 
esthetic value of a city plan. 

“A business man, from his office experi- 
ence, knows that in the modern world each 
human ‘being functions as part of a produc- 
tion process. From the office boy to the 
president of a bank there is a long succession 
of human cogs, all nicely fitted to give uni- 
fied and efficient action. If the process were 
worked out in design, it would be found to 
possess all the elements of an artist’s crea- 
tion, dominated, as is art, by a. motivating 
idea or ideal. 

“The manufacturer has long since solved 
the art problem of ensemble for himself 
and to his satisfaction. In the great factories 
of the world each worker has his own par- 
ticular function leading to the function of 
the next man ir the scheme of production, 
and through a multiplicity of such links at 
last forging the complete chain that makes 
possible mass .production, and that today is 
pouring forth for public consumption prod- 
ucts that in the long ago of the Middle Ages 
might have been possessed not by the average 
worker of the world, but only by the-lord of 
great estates. 

“Study of design in its relation to produc- 
tion has .created this modern miracle. In 
the world of art it is called design, or en- 
semble. In the world of business and com- 
merce it is called efficiency. . . . 

“Curiously, however, what the individual 
knows is best for his factory he is apt to 
spurn.or ridicule as a plan for his city. He 
tuns his business at a profit because he runs 
it on an efficiency-design basis. His workers 
are not individuals, but parts of the general 
design, and he, as the molding agent who 
fosters the design, is in his own right an 
artist. He has produced through the strict 
application of the basic principles of compo- 
sition. A man who understands en- 
semble in factory production is unwilling to 
merge himself, as he does his workers, to 
Produce the greater ensemble of an efficient 
community. ca 

“The man who understands the mechanical 
benefits of mass production in his business 
does not relish a similar leveling of person- 
ality in the matter of his own home. He 
still possesses the old desire to be a free 
agent in his own right, although, as a matter 
of dollars and cents, he is willing to deprive 
others of a like privilege. He wants to build 
his house as and where he likes it. Or, in 
the matter of office construction, he does not 
concern himself particularly with the effect 
his structure may have upon the - building 
Possilibities of his neighbor. On one side a 
mechanical age runs its half of life on the 
design principle ; on the other the individual 
asserts his right to defy design. There is no 





Sir Joseph Wanted It, But So Did France 





Top of the Sévres and Bronze “Table of the Marshals.” 


Sir Joseph Duveen, Napoleon of the art 
world, wanted the famous Napoleonic relic, 
the so-called “Table of the Marshals,” re- 
cently sold at the Galerie George Petit, in 
Paris, but he didn’t get it. However, he 
made France pay $15,650 (400,000 francs) 
for it. It was knocked down to Sir Joseph 
for that price, but the State, under the law 
of 1921, interceded and became its possessor 
as an object of national and historic interest. 
It was placed in the Malmaison National 
Museum, in the imperial company of other 
Napoteonic relics. 

The top of the table, which is of Sévres 
and bronze, depicts Napoleon in the center, 


seated on his throne and surrounded by por- 
trait medallions of thirteen of his generals— 
eleven of his marshals together with Gen. 
Coulaincourt and Gen. Duroc. They are 
polychromed on gold. The artist was Isabey. 
Around ,the heavy pedestal are allegorical 
bronze figures, perhaps by Thomoire. 

The .table was ordered by Napoleon in 
1806 from the imperial factory at Sévres, 
and completed four years later. It was sold 
at the auction of the objects of art and 
furniture of Charles Gabriel Ney, Prince de 
la Moskowa, a descendant of Marshal Ney. 
Perhaps France’s interest was further stirred 
because of the fact that the nation has de- 
cided to create no more marshals. 





meeting ground between. The machine life 
of the modern man is thus at a pole from 
his out-of-office hours life, and, in conse- 
quence, as an individual, he is an obstruc- 
tionist. 

“There is much to be said in his favor. 
Every man has within him the creative art 
impulse. When that impulse is suppressed 
without hope of self-assertion something not 
at all well regu‘ated takes place within the 
individual. Like a machine that has not been 
sufficiently well designed, and that, in conse- 
quence has no safety valve to allow for the 
escape of steam, the creative force within 
the individual explodes. Modern life, with 
its emphasis on the machine, and its resultant 
herding of the masses, is neglecting the per- 
sonal equation, and the personal equation is 
nothing more than the art impulse in the 
individual. Something has gone wrong with 
the modern conception of life design.” 

Miss. Grafly then describes how the worker 
of the Middle Ages was able to be a direct, 
creative artist. and adds: “This dropping 
of the essential human equation may be the 
indirect cause of an American revival of 
learning and of the arts, or it may in the 
long run mean the complete merging of the 





individual as a means to an end rather than 
an end in himself. 

“Could we look down on our working lives 
as we can upon a city from the vantage of 
the air, we might be able to see the flaw in 
the existing pattern and to understand why, 
with all that we are given for our amuse- 
ment, we are still restless and unsatisfied. 

“From the clearer, more general view we 
might come to visualize the difference be- 
tween the design that is merely a pattern 
and the design that is art; between that 
which is inanimate and that which is ani- 
mate; between the scientific solution of a 
prob‘em in construction and the creation of 
a work of art. On the one side is a thing 
of iron and steel; on the other, that of flesh 
and blood endowed with the living, breathing 
spark that no scientist, however brilliant, has 
yet been able to duplicate or to define.” 





Navy Offers Sculpture Prize 
Sculptors .desiring to compete for the 
$1,000 prize for a medal commemorating the 
trans-Atlantic flight of the NC-4 in May, 
1919, should write for a copy of Schedule 
1292 to the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 

Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 
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A Drawn Fight 


Ralph Morris, who for nearly three years 
has been assistant director of the Fine Arts 
Gallery of San Diego, has been named as 
curator of art of the Los Angeles Museum 
of History, Science and Art, and will begin 
his duties in August. The Los Angeles art 
world for a month or two was greatly 
wrought up over the question of whether a 
radical or a conservative would get the ap- 
pointment. Both probably win and both 
probably lose, for Mr. Booth very likely 
leans neither way. He is simply a trained 
museum worker, who in San Diego centered 
his activities on the educational side of the 
work of the Fine Arts Gallery—so effec- 
tively, in fact, that the trustees when he 
asked for his release voted him an honora- 
rium, so that he might spend the month of 
July visiting eastern museums. 

The position of curator of art is a new 
one at the Los Angeles Museum, as Dr. 
William Atanson Bryan, the director, has 
heretofore acted as head of the department 
of art. Mr. Morris will “create” the job. 
The only hint as to what he will do is given 
by Hazel Boyer Braun, art critic of the San 
Diego Tribune, who writes: “His lectures 
have called the attention of many persons to 
the qualities to be sought in a real work of 
art.” Los Angeles is all primed for him. If 
he sees “qualities” only in academic art there 
will be a storm; if he sees too many good 
“qualities” in modernism there will be—a 
cyclone. For— 

Los Angeles has been looked upon as ultra- 
conservative in art, in spite of the fact that 
Arthur Millier, critic of the Times, ranks as 
* one of the country’s most vigorous protag- 
onists of modernism, and William Preston 
Harrison, art collector and a trustee of the 
Museum, has made notable gifts of modern 
American and French art to that institution, 
which, under his influence, has been ex- 
tremely fair to all the “isms.” 

It was the modernist element which was 
agitated most deeply by the hazard of which 
side would gain a victory in the naming of 
an art curator at the museum. 

Mr. Millier couched his warning in the 
following language: “The Los Angeles 
Museum has a country-wide reputation for 
its hospitable attitude toward contemporary 
art productions, an attitude harmonious with 
the general willingness of the people of 
Southern California to encourage and use 
modern innovations. Our judgment may not 
always be the best, but we are willing to give 
everyone a flat start. Our very lack of tra- 
dition is aiding our appreciation of the mod- 
ern, whether in pictures, automobiles or 
homes, because of its accompanying lack of 
inherited prejudices. Artists coming from 
the East have frequently remarked upon the 
open-mindedness of our people in art mat- 
ters. As one put it, ‘You don’t expect us to 
conform to your own pattern.’ 

“But stand-pat conservatives in art always 
fight against change to the last ditch. Like 
any other vested interest, they know that a 
change in taste necessitates a change in prod- 
uct and opens up opportunities for the strug- 
gling younger artists who have worked ahead 
of their time. So they seek to turn the clock 
back. 

“The visits, during the last two years, of 
Robert C. Vose, noted Boston art dealer, did 
much to foster the anti-liberal art movement 
here. Mr. Vose brought with him fine pic- 
tures of the older schools and an incorrigible 
distaste for the so-called moderns. In his 


speeches before clubs and organizations and 
in his interviews with newspaper men he 
The 


never failed to express this distaste. 








excellence of his pictures, the reputation of 
his firm and the honesty of his conviction 
lent weight to his words. 

“But we have only to look about us in 
Los Angeles, outside the restricted field of 
art galleries, to see that modern art ideas are 
being adopted on all sides in new bui‘dings, 
home decoration, architectural sculpture, 
mural painting and other arts. To turn our 
museum back to the days of Millet and 
Inness, to shut out the characteristic pro- 
ductions of advanced contemporaries—even 
if we do not completely understand them— 
would be as childish as to ditch our automo- 
bile for a horse-drawn buggy.” 

Mr. Harrison is referred to by Mr. Mil- 
lier as “the singie example here of a public 
spirited art patron bringing together at his 
own expense collections of American and 
French art which he has presented to the 
people.” It was the collection of French 
modernism which he gave to the Museum 
that has aroused the conservatives to so 
much bitterness, so that Mr. Harrison in a 
letter to the Times remarks, “What little in- 
fluence I once may have had upon the 
Museum’s art policy has now gone, and I 
imagine gone forever.” 

“T question seriously,” wrote the collector, 
“if any object of human endeavor can work 
up more mediocrity, of thought as well as 
of actual performance, than art. For some 
reason every individual with a certain amount 
of vanity feels perfectly qualified to pass 
judgment on any work of art, and, most 
ludicrous part of this, the less that individual 
knows the more positive are the opinions he 
expresses. Art, as you realize, presents a 
most complex problem. Each successive 
generation must study art for itself. No 
stupid bigotry or insolent ignorance can 
ever contro! an art development.” 

Mr. Harrison’s concluding paragraphs are 
Harrisonesque. His father, Carter Harrison, 
and his brother, another Carter Harrison, 
were Chicago’s two “fighting mayors.” He 
snaps: “No single individual should ever be 
permitted to insult public intelligence by 
daring to dictate a policy for any publicly 
owned institution. It requires art patrons to 
build up art museums, and art patrons have 
too much at stake to consent to follow the 
will or whim of any temporary controlling 
body. In no circumstances should 
any civil service officials ever arrogate to 
themselves the power to become narrow- 
minded dictators or objectionable self-consti- 
tuted censors.” 

Los Ange‘es has already developed mod- 
ernistic groups in painting, sculpture, design 
and architecture, and if the doors of the 
county-owned Museum are shut on liberal- 
ism, the movement for such a general mu- 
seum as the one projected by Prof. Pijoan 
on Olive Hill may be strengthened. 


The “Shirley” Washington 

The so-called “Shirley” Washington, 
painted from life by Charles Willson Peale 
in 1780, and now the property of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., is now on exhibition in the 
outer anteroom of the governor's office in 
the capitol in Richmond, Va. Later it will 
be taken to Williamsburg, the Virginia town 
which is being restored as a colonial monu- 
ment by Mr. Rockefeller, to hang in the 
Colonial government headquarters, which is 
to be rebuilt in the center of the town. 

The “Shirley” Washington hung for 130 
years in the dining room of the Carter man- 
sion, near Richmond. It shows Washington 
at the height of his military career standing 
full length and in uniform beside a cannon. 
The face is not idealized, as in Stuart’s be- 
loved “Athenzeum-type” portraits. 








Foujioka Amused 


Seattle, at the Art Institute there, has just 
seen Noboru Foujioka’s paintings of Amer- 
ican life, and has enjoyed them. The Tow, 
Crier said he painted “devastatingly” ang 
that the 52 oils in the display comprised “the 
most commanding show that the galleries 
have seen for several months.” 

“Foujioka,” the critic continues, “has used 
for his subject matter the lives of the 
masses; he paints with a feeling for the 
teeming life of the city. He depicts people, 
not with any softness nor sentimental pity 
for their plight; rather with rakish satire 
tinged with playful cruelty.” 

The Northwest has a great interest jp 
Foujioka. He was born in a picturesque 
mountain village of Japan. Irrepressible, 
like any born artist, he went to Tokio, and 
studied the graphic arts there for five years, 
His instructors told him to “keep on.” He 
came to America, and studied at the Port- 
land (Ore.) Art School. In 1916 he went 
to New York, and became John Sloan’s pupil 
at the Art Students’ League. He lived in 
privation and want—but he painted. When 
he could not buy canvas, he used common 
muslin. 

“He was often victimised,” says the Town 
Crier, “by shrewd art dealers who imposed 
on his simplicity. One of his canvases, 
‘Spring Valleys,’ was sold to an art dealer 
for $1.50, when he was on the point of 
starvation. Two months later he went to 
the dealer and tried to buy it back, only to 
find it sold. After pro‘onged coaxing, he 
obtained the name and address of the pur- 
chaser, and went to him. To his astonish- 
ment and mixed sensation of disgust and 
proud delight, Noboru Foujioka was in- 
formed that the canvas had been purchased 
for $350.” The man would not part with 
the picture, but he became Foujioka’s friend. 

The Japanese consul general in New York, 
Kyo Kumasaki, became interested, and made 
it possible for the artist to go to Paris, 
where he studied under Friez and other mod- 
ernists. 

The New York Evening Post said: “In 

many ways the studies of American life by 
these Japanese artists form a tremendous 
indictment of our western civilization. 
Our. feeling is that Foujioka paints with no 
idea of condemning or of pointing any sort 
of lesson... He is only immensely amused. 
You can imagine him as a youth approaching 
with amorous intentions Life, who seemed to 
him a grand dame; and when Life turned to 
him her sordid side, -instead of recoiling or 
feeling rebuffed, he stepped up and embraced 
her, sordidness and a‘l. One imagines him 
reacting toward the life that he paints in the 
same manner that Francois Villon felt to- 
ward the servants that he wooed behind 
kitchen doors—a light contempt, a com- 
pelling fascination, the urge to get down to 
fundamentals, twinges of repugnance, but 
most of all a vast amusement.” 





Donors See Royal Collection 

On July 5 and 6 the King and Queen 
opened the picture galleries of Buckingham 
Palace to all who had contributed to the 
British National Arts Col‘ections Fund. The 
names of many Americans appeared. The 
Royal collection, started by Charles I, num- 
bers more than 2,000 pictures. 





Gives Mural to Lynchburg 
“He Hath Sent Me To Heal,” a mural it 
two panels by William De Leftwich-Dodge, 
has been presented to the Virginia Baptist 
Hospital at Lynchburg by Miss Elsie Gilliam. 
Lynchburg is the artist’s “home town.” 
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“Artist Craftsmen” 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York 
has granted $10,000 to the American Insti- 
tute of Architects to continue its art courses 
at Harvard University, which gave Fred- 
erick P. Keppel, president of the corporation, 
occasion to say that under the leadership of 
the architectural profession the realm of the 
arts contains the “kick” which mature minds 
need for self education, and that the archi- 
tect, due to his all-round training in the 
arts, is predestined to be the leader. He said, 


‘to quote the Boston Transcript: 


“There are two fields where the help of 
the architect is greatly needed. In the first 
piace, something must be done or we shall 
soon have no artist craftsmen. This is a sad 
confession to make for the land of Duncan 
Phyfe and Paul Revere, but it is true. 

“For years we masked our own national 
sterility by importing craftsmen from Eu- 
rope, but Congress will not let us do this 
any more. Three-fourths of the young peo- 
ple who go to art schools to learn to be easel 
painters or parlor sculptors, would be far 
happier and more useful if they could be 
trained as artist craftsmen, and it is a job 
worthy of the best brains so to deal with 
school education, art education, trades union- 
ism and the other factors in the problem as 
to bring this about. 

“The architects have the best chance to 
make a step forward in connection with 
those artistic crafts which have to do with 
the building industry. In my second exam- 
ple, we suffer not so much from the lack of 
widespread effort as from the lack of high 
quality, and that is in the relation of design 
to industry in general. 

“Manufacturers realize today that they 
can no longer ignore the element of design, 
but they do not know the profound difference 
between good design and bad design—and it 
does not seem to be anybody’s particular 
business to enlighten them. 

“The architect cannot be expected to do 
the whole job, but here again, also, his many- 
sided profession touches so many articles of 
manufacture that if he exerted the pressure 
he is capable of exerting, there would soon 
be a change for the better in the general 
situation.” 





“Civic Virtue” 

Frederick MacMonnies, sculptor of “Civic 
Virtue,” is not interested in the plan of 
Joseph Johnson, Commissioner of Public 
Works, to transfer the statue from City 
Hall Park, New York, to another site. 
“Civic Virtue” was unveiled in 1922 despite 
the protests of Mayor Hylan and of many 
women who objected to vice being repre- 
sented as a woman. Its removal depends 
upon the action of the Municipal Art Com- 
mission, of which Robert W. DeForest is 
head. 

“The statue makes the site, not the site 
the statue,” MacMonnies said in the World. 
7. would prefer a quiet place for ‘Civic 
Virtue’ where people may some day decide 
whether it is good or bad. After all, most 
contemporary judgments on art, music and 
literature have been wrong. I am willing 
to leave it to the future so far as the quality 
of the work is concerned. Although ‘Civic 
Virtue’ was designed for its present site, 
there is no question but that a suitable site 
can be found for it elsewhere. 

My only interest in the statue now is that 
workmen, obsessed with the idea that it is 
Putrid because of the prolonged discussion 
Over it in 1922 and since, will not take all 
care in moving it.” 











Boris Deutsch Paints the Jew of: the Ages 





“Old Man at Sewing Machine,” by Boris Deutsch. 


Boris Deutsch is a Russian Jew, who 
studied art in Germany under modernist in- 
fluence, who deserted from the Russian army 
in the world war and, through Japan and 
China, fled to Los Angeles. He has worked 
hard to build up an expression of his own, 
and has bided his time humbly before taking 
his art to New York and Europe, where it 
is his ambition to throw it into the pot, to 
perish or survive. Encouraged by friends 
and critics, he gave an exhibition in Los 
Angeles, at the California Art Club, and, not 
long ago, in San Francisco, at the East West 
Gallery. 

Deutsch, who, though young, has experi- 
enced much, paints the Jew from his own 
heart, “weighted with trouble and drained 
by sorrow,” as Aline Kistler expresses it in 
the San Francisco Chronicle. “Pathetic 
faces,” to quote this critic, “stare from 
morasses of morbid color. And the outlines 
of the faces and figures themselves seem to 
be blurred as though seen through tear- 
brimming eyes. Regardless of what 
prejudices or grooves of art one may sub- 
scribe to, there is about much of his work 
a quality that some day may prove to have 
the universality of greatness. So let us for- 
get minor resentments of form and unaccus- 
tomed color and remember that the artist is 
not trying to draw anatomical fingers and 
faces nor paint actual flesh and cloth. He 
is restating reality in terms of his self-estab- 
lished vocabulary of color and form.” 

Deutsch says of his own methods: “I am 
working through abstractions to a modern 
realism. I have no set of theories. I adhere 
to no school or type of modernism. What 
you see here is the result of my efforts to 
understand and express the meaning of ‘art.’ 
I have experimented with cubism, impress:on- 
ism, and any number of attitudes toward art. 


Whatever I have found worth while I have 
made my own and added it to the primitive 
approach that is essentially mine—and this 
is the result. I cannot expect people to 
understand—but I do hope they will try to 
see what I see.” 

Concerning the Los Angeles exhibition, 
Arthur Millier wrote in the Times: “There 
is so much cheap working of design formula 
of the modernist variety that this reviewer 
instinctively pulls in his horns at sight of a 
noticeable distortion. Then along comes a 
show such as this Deutsch affair and by the 
sheer power of heaven-sent imagination 
forces its way through the fence. Here is 
an artist who can seemingly break all the 
rules of decorum, and yet—once the onlooker 
is transported there—can evoke an impas- 
sioned and usually logical world of art. 

“The Deutsch that interests me most at 
this exhibition is exemplified in the old Jew 
at a sewing machine. One finds the same 
complete harmony of idea and expression in 
the portrayal of an old man aga‘nst a green 
background—an astonishing study of a dead 
soul that I confident!y expect to see en- 
shrined in some great public collection before 
I die. . 

“Wherever Jewish genius has burst forth 
unclouded it has sung a tragico-pathetic note. 
It is in the songs of Heine and it is just as 
surely in the paintings of Deutsch. The 
inheritance of centuries of nobility and shame 
have given this double character to the Jew- 
ish soul, and when it finds expression it bears 
the imprint of its past. But Deutsch is also 
Russian, and looking at his work one won- 
ders why Dostoivsky was not a Jew, for it 
is of this explorer of suffering souls one 
thinks before a Deutsch painting. . . . 

“Boris Deutsch has painted some great 
pictures and these great pieces are raised 
above the level of personal expression and 
become the expressions of that old race to 
which he belongs.” 





The Lee Family Portraits 
Copies of eight portraits of the Lee family, 
which originally hung in Stratford Hall, the 
old homestead, have been donated to the 
Robert E. Lee Memorial Foundation by 
Cazenove Lee. They include those of Rich- 





ard Lee, founder of the family in America; 
Thomas Lee, builder of Stratford Hall and 
first native-born Governor of Virginia; 
Hannah L., his wife; Richard Henry, their 
son; and “Lighthorse” Harry, father of 
Robert E. 
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” A Perfect Sale 


Pad persons have wondered just how an 
lealer makes a “sale.” Certain of them— 
among them is Sir Joseph Duveen—have de- 
clared that they never ask a client to buy a 
picture. Just how do they do it? 

Maybe the answer can be found in an arti- 
cle by James-H. Warburton entitled “The 
Perfect Sale,” in a recent number of Print- 
ers’ Ink. The dealer wasn’t a big dealer and 
his client wasn’t a rich man, but maybe the 
case is all the more typical for that. Here 
it is: 

“The school superintendent had just re- 
turned from a convention of educators and 
found his desk piled high with work. He 
had given orders to his secretary that he 
craved privacy and lots of it. Several callers 
came, but were turned away. Then came a 
man carrying what had all the appearances 
of being a heavy sample case. No doubt the 
secretary thought: ‘Here is one of those 
school supply salesmen who is in for a polite 
turn down,’ but she was mistaken in both 
guesses, 

“The caller was conservatively, but cor- 
rectly and immaculately attired. If he was 
a salesman his appearance and opening words 
placed him in a ‘preferred class.’ There was 
no question that he was a man of good posi- 
tion, depth, poise and possessed a complete 
mastery of whatever it was he represented. 
After calmly introducing himself to the sec- 
retary he said: 

“*Please say to Mr. Wright that I am an 
art collector and I have with me a few rare 
and beautiful oil paintings which I am sure 
he, as a man interested in the finer things of 
life, would welcome an opportunity to see.’ 

“Each word of this carefully prepared 
approach was spoken slowly and distinctly. 
Even a less competent person than is Mr. 
Wright’s secretary would have been able to 
convey it to the inner sanctum. I’ve anal- 
yzed this approach from all angles and fail 
to see where it might be improved. In 
fewer words than is permitted in a standard 
‘night letter’ we find the elements of courtesy, 
clear cut statement of the man’s business, a 
confidence-getting tone, a bit of well-placed 
flattery, and an appeal designed to arouse the 
curiosity of and strike a responsive chord 
with the particular individual to be inter- 
viewed. 

“Mr. Wright admitted that he let the man 
in, knowing full well that he had no time to 
look at pictures, nor was he in position to 
invest in anything approaching a masterpiece. 
He was afraid if he didn’t ‘take a look’ then 
that he might be passing up an opportunity 
to add to his ‘mental collection’ of beautiful 
things. 

“The ‘art collector’ entered. By the way, 
he did not misrepresent himself in this re- 
spect. He was not a ‘regular’ road salesman, 
but an art dealer who had contracted for a 
given number of oil paintings done by well- 
rated French and Belgian artists. He was 
out calling on a ‘select few’ to give them the 
opportunity to share in his good fortune. 
No, he wasn’t a salesman, but I dare say 
that his knowledge of the art of salesman- 
ship wasn’t (or isn’t) far short of his knowl- 
edge of art on canvas. 

“As he shook Mr. Wright’s hand—warm- 
ly—he repeated in substance what he had said 
to the secretary. It is the type of approach 
which is designed to serve the double pur- 
pose and is well worth repeating. But Mr. 
Wright wasn’t ready to surrender on the 
spot. This was his reply: 

“‘T am always glad to look at beautiful 
things, but just now I am so busy I doubt 
if I am able to fix my mind on whatever you 


have to show me. Furthermore, I am not in 
the market for a painting of any sort. A 
man cannot buy real art on a school teacher’s 
“salary. But I'll spend five minutes looking, 
if you like.’ 

“Fair enough,’ smilingly countered the art 
collector, ‘and I promise you, Mr. Wright, 
that I’ll not ask you to buy.’ He had taken 
his watch from its chain and platéd it.on the 
corner of Mr. Wright’s deskz.@Hen he 
opened his case—without blustéf of blunder 
—and took from it one beautiful painting 
and placed it where the light fell upon it 
exactly right. Sgeaking calmly, but with 
genuine enthusiasm, he sketched briefly the 
history of the picture and its creator. Then 
he paused fo few seconds to give Mr. 
Wright the opportunity of feasting his eyes 
upon the painting. 

“The second canvas appeared and was 
carefully placed in view. Its story was pre- 
sented in the same choice language as the 
first. Then followed the third in like man- 
ner. The man gave each one ‘individual 
treatment,’ just as though he had only the 
one. . Each picture was permitted to ‘take 
hold’ of the mind of the prospect—it wasn’t 
talked to death, but was supported by just 
enough clear cut, pertinent facts to interpret 
the true merit of the production. 

“The art dealer looked at his watch—his 
time was up. Apparently Mr. Wright was 
deeply interested—in fact, he had forgotten 
that he was pressed for time this morning— 
but here was a caller who had no intention 
of ignoring a promise. As he returned his 
watch to his pocket he said: 

“‘Mr. Wright, I appreciate your courteous 
attention. I have a number of equally fine 
pieces—originals—with me which I would be 
most pleased to show you-—if you had the 
time. Perhaps you will permit me to return 
later in the day—or tomorrow? There will 
be no obligation, as I have given my word 
that I’ll not ask you to buy.’ 

“He picked up .one of the three paintings 
and was about to place it in its case when 
Mr. Wright voluntarily changed the course 
of the interview: ‘If you like you may show 
me the others now. It’s true that I am in 
no position to buy anything so fine, but I 
certainly appreciate the qpportunity of seeing 
them—if you are sure it isn’t taking too 
much of your time.’ 

“‘T am always pleased to exhibit my selec- 
tions to those who appreciate them,’ replied 
the man. There is always the possibility 
that one has a well-to-do friend to whom I 
may be referred, you know. But, after all, 
the mere selling of works of art does not 
afford me the greatest satisfaction—I only 
wish I were in position to place these where 
the “art minded” might have free access to 
them.’ 

“One by one he brought into view the other 
pieces in the case—until he had virtually 
converted the office into a miniature art gal- 
lery. He did not say, as each picture was 
placed, ‘here is a beauty’ or ‘this one is a 
rare piece,’ as so many everyday salesmen 
are in the' habit of doing. He stepped back 
a few feet, fixed his gaze upon the one piece 
—as if drinking in all of its beauty—and 
calmly told how it came into being, who the 
artist was, where it had been exhibited, how 
he had obtained it, but above all its particular 
message was impressively interpreted. Not 
a word was said of price. 

“When the last picture had been placed, 
Mr. Wright stood looking from one to an- 
other. He was not thinking in terms of 


purchasing a mere tangible thing. For the 
moment he possessed this entire collection— 
it was his to enjoy and make the most of. 
He had been given a treat and had not been 
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The Novecento 


Born of the war and the Fascist regime, 
a new school of painting and sculpture has 
developed in Italy, known as the “Nove. 
cento,” which means literally “900” and is a 
contraction for “1900,” equivalent to the 
English XXth century. As “Cinquecento” 
has come to be used in all departments of 
culture as referring to Italy’s golden age in 
art, so these artists mean to have “Nove- 
cento” stand for a new awakening of Italian 
art. 

Francis Monotti says in the New York 
Times concerning the beginning of the move- 
ment: “Old words that had been so honored 
in the past—romanticism, realism, impres- 
sionism—and new ones that had been so 
exalted up to that time—such as futurism, 
cubism, dadaism—were suddenly dropped, 
and the great and glorious tradizione italiana 
came again to the forefront. Only this tra- 
dition did not mean blind adherence to the 
letter of the old teachings. It meant rather 
a reincarnation of their spirit along the lines 
of modern sensibility, in close relationship 
to the tendencies of contemporary art in 
other countries. ; 

“In art as in life it is not the quantity 
that counts, but the quality; not the point of 
departure, but that of arrival. How far, or 
how high, have the painters and sculptors of 
the Novecento succeeded in going? For peo- 
ple who profess, as they do, to be the pio- 
neers of a new era destined to conquer and 
transform the world, there can be only one 
answer: not a very long way! If, on the 
other hand, their work be considered merely 
as a result of tireless perseverance, not as 
an achievement to be compared with the 
achievements of other ages, then more than 
one reason might be found for gratification.” 





asked to buy. ‘Then,’ Mr. Wright said, ‘the 
question came to my mind, how might I come 
into permanent possession of at least some of 
this most desirable collection?’ 

“The art dealer sensed Mr. Wright’s state 
of mind, but he had given his word that he 
would not ask him to buy. It was time, 
however, for the interview to be focused 
upon a definite closing point. 

“<Suppose,’ began the caller, ‘that you 
were asked by a friend to select three of 
these for him, which wou!d you choose?” 

“*That would be quite difficult—they are 
all so excellent,’ replied Mr. Wright. 

“‘The best way, of course, to arrive at 
your decision,’ replied the art collector, 
‘would be by process of elimination, follow- 
ing comparisons. As you eliminate them I'll 
return them to the case. Let’s start over 
here on the right.’ With this suggestion 
from the art dealer, Mr. Wright willingly 
entered into the spirit of the thing. 

“When the three were finally selected—and 
it only took a few minutes—the two men 
stood, silently looking, for a moment or So. 
‘I believe you have chosen well, Mr. Wright, 
commented the art dealer. ‘I am sure I 
could have done no better. Now, I want to 
suggest that you make a single selection for 
this hypothetical friend.’ 

“Mr. Wright, after very careful delibera- 
tion, made the selection. The one picture 


remained. ‘Splendid,’ enthusiastically agreed 
the other. ‘That, I am sure, would be my 
choice, too.’ 


“Before he realized it Mr. Wright had 
asked the price! 

“Mr. Wright took the picture home that 
day. He was the proud possessor of a piece 
of art which he, himself, had chosen. He 
had decided for himself—no one had asked 
him to'‘buy. ... .” 
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© Henri Is Dead 


Robert Henri, famous American artist, 
and so great an exemplar of his style of 
painting that a certain group of artists whose 
work falls within the general bounds of that 
style have become known as “the Henri 
school,” died on July 12 at his home, 10 
Gramercy Park, New York City. He was 
in his 64th year, having been born in Cin- 
cinnati on June 24, 1865. 

Henri carried on in American art the 
Frank Duveneck tradition (Duveneck also 
was from Cincinnati). It chief character- 
istics are accentuated realism, vigor and high 
color, which some consider crude. One 
member of the “Henri school” was the late 
George Bellows (also a native of Ohio), 
who, after his death, outranked Henri, but 
who, after Henri’s death, may no longer do 
so. Then there is John Sloan. One of the 
youngest of the “school” is Randall Davey. 
There are several others. They were not 
pupils of Henri; they were friends and “fol- 
lowers” of the older man because there was 
a kinship of thought and “taste.” 

The “school” stood for independence, in- 
tegrity and high faith. Before the coming 
of Modernism, the “Henri school,” although 
as ancient in its ideals and methods as Hals 
and Caravaggio, was despised by the stand- 
patters of art, having fallen heir to the 
hatred that had previously been bestowed on 
the Impressionists, whose first American 
proponents were Twachtman and Robinson. 
Twachtman began to sell in five figures after 
his death, and Bellows brought even more. 

Henri’s “honors” meant little to him when 
he was alive. Now they will mean even less. 
Here they are: The silver medal of the 
Pan American Exposition in Buffalo in 
1901; the silver medal of the Universal 
Exhibition, St. Louis, 1904; gold medal of 
the Art Club, Philadelphia; silver medal of 
the International Fine Arts Exhibition, 
Buenos Aires; silver medal of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, 1905, and 
the portrait prize of the Wilmington Society 
of Fine Arts in 1920. 

Henri was a member of the National 
Academy of Design, the Society of Arts and 
Letters, and several other societies and clubs. 
Examples of his work are in nearly every 
American museum, the list being too long to 
print. His first wife, who was Linda Craige 
of Philadelphia, died in 1905. He is survived 
by his second wife, who was Marjorie Organ. 





“Galerie’s” New Home 


San Francisco’s Galerie Beaux Arts, or- 
ganized several years ago to promote the 
sale of paintings and sculptures by local 
artists, and which has all the time been 
under the management of Mrs. Beatrice Judd 
Ryan, is to have a new home. Recently it 
closed its doors, and when it reopens in 
August it will have five exhibition rooms in 
the Whittell Building, 166 Geary St. One 
of the critics writes: 

“Those who have become accustomed to 
climbing the shaky stairs of the rakish little 
building in Maiden Lane, with its bright sign 
and its perilous elevator, undoubtedly will 
miss the familiar atmosphere of the past. 
But in spite of the fact that the Galerie will 

housed in a modern office building, Mrs. 
Ryan has promised to keep its own individual 
Spirit intact. Its windows will front upon 
4 quiet little lane in the rear of Geary 
street, and the clamor of street cars will be 
obscured for art’s sake.” 





French Painter Belongs 





in Both Camps 


“La Belle Blonde” by Picart le Doux. 


Picart le Doux, a young artist of the 
“modern-conservative” French school, whose 
reputation has been growing steadily in Eu- 
rope, has been appointed professor at the 
Académie Colarossi, in the post which 
Charles Guerin occupied for many years. 

Traditional without being conventional, M. 
le Doux belongs to the conservative school 
by virtue of his respect of form and color, 


and to the modern school by the construction 
of his drawing and the boldness of his brush- 
work. Whatever the subject he paints,— 
flowers, landscapes or figures,—he treats it 
in a direct synthetic way and conveys a 
pleasant impression of ease and competence. 

“La Belle Blonde,” herewith reproduced, 
was recently exhibited in London, at the 
French Gallery, where it was much praised 
by the critics. 





Who Damned Them? 


Most works of general history reproduce 
Holbein’s portrait of Henry VIII, thereby 
making it one of the best known paintings 
in the world. It belonged to the famous collec- 
tion of the Earl of Yarborough. On July 
12 the Earl’s pictures came up for sale at 
Christie’s in London, and was knocked down 
for $5,500 to a purchaser whose identity, 
say the dispatches, is “shrouded in mystery.” 

As one of the most famous Holbeins in 
existence, if not the most famous, it should 
have brought almost $5,500 a square inch. 
Why didn’t it? Why did not American 
multi-millionaires bid a trifling $6,000 for it? 
Did the Earl of Yarborough, when he wanted 
to sell his famous collection, prove intracti- 
ble to some Napoleon of art, and did the 
great experts who establish the valuation of 
old masters thereupon have doubts as to 
whether Holbein painted it? The coming of 
be eagerly 


the English newspapers will 
awaited by THe Art Dicest. 
The other Holbein in the Earl’s collection, 
the portrait of England’s boy king, Edward 
VI, only son of Henry VIII, brought only 
$47,500, an insignificant price for such a 





relic. Both paintings were presented by 
Henry VIII himself to Sir James Worsley, 
governor of the Isle of Wight, an ancestor 
of the Earl of Yarborough. The two formed 
the nucleus of what has often been declared 
one of the finest private collections in Eng- 
land. 

Who damned these two pictures in the 
eyes of American buyers, and why? 





Summer Colony Shows 


The summer art colony exhibitions of 
Gloucester and Woodstock are now under 
way and that of Provincetown will open 
August 5th. 

At Gloucester nearly 450 oil paintings, 
etchings, water colors and sculpture are on 
view in the quaint old wooden loft gallery 
on the eastern harbor shore. Several hun- 
dred entries had to be turned away because 
of lack of space. Judging from the number 
of works submitted art is getting to be a 
major industry in Gloucester. 

The Woodstock Art Association held a 
general exhibition this year of paintings, 
sculpture and craft work. The work of 
several younger painters was outstanding. 
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In Argentina 


Argentina, one of the fastest strongholds 
of pure academic art, is slowly feeling the 
influence of the modernist, despite the fact 
that the majority of Argentine art lovers 
still cling to the traditional, and the prizes 
invariably are won by those who do not 
deviate far from accepted taste. 

Frances Anne Allen writes in the New 
York Times: “Down here in Buenos Aires 
modern art is having a hard time of it, not 
because the Argentines are a race of cattle 
men and wheat growers as is the popular 
conception, but because they love their 
French and Spanish masters, their Italian 
Renaissance houses and their Louis XVI 
furniture so much that the modern trend has 
not found fertile ground in which to be 
nurtured. 

“Nevertheless, Buenos Aires is decidedly 
art conscious and smart Buenos Aires goes 
faithfully to all the exhibitions along Calle 
Florida. It looks duly upon the works of 
those pioneering Argentine souls who are as 
modern as they dare to be, but it does not 
buy—much. There is Tradition, with a cap- 
ital T, to consider. 

“However, modern painting and sculpture 
are making a little headway. They are re- 
ceiving their most kindly fostering at the 
hands of a group called Los Amigos del 
Arte. Its roster is the social register of 
Buenos Aires, and every evening during the 
Winter season between 7 and 8, which is the 
smart visiting hour, the fashoinables gather 
in its salons to view the newest exhibition. 

“The expressions on their faces are of 
amusement or shock or dislike, but once in 
a while a small black and gold ‘adquirido’ 
sign will appear beneath a ‘painting, and 
the modern movement gets another little 
push ... 

“Buenos Aires turns out en masse, how- 
ever, to view the annual National Salon of 
Argentine Artists. It is housed in a long, 
narrow ten-room plaster building next to the 
Museo Nacional de Bellas Artes. Each of 
the ten small rooms is packed with sculpture 
and the paintings range from ceiling to floor. 
The crowds never abate during the whole 
show, and you never can see anything unless 
your nose is three inches from it. . . . 

“They pass by the symbolical sculptures 
with a quick ‘No me gusta!’ They stand in 
horror before the brave ultra-modern paint- 






































































ings of nudes treated as bisque mannequins. 
But they understand the flamboyant nudes 
with their eyes painted as heavily as those 
of a street walker; nudes done in a realistic 
manner, reclining on divans covered with 
shawls of précieux designs. Those darkly 
ringed eyes are a bow to the upper classes. 
You could not convince an Argentine woman 
of gentle birth that one’ who posed in the 
nude could be anything but a street-walker 
anyhow, and the artist therefore silently and 
adroitly agrees with her, murmuring a silent 
prayer for a sale.” 


Sues Artist for $200,000 

James Cruze, motion picture director, has 
sued John Decker, painter, for $200,000 dam- 
ages. The suit is caused by Decker’s por- 
trait of Cruze which pictures the director 
in a prison cell. Cruze, who ordered the 
portrait, refused to accept it because, with 
“mouth like a gargoyle, face like a frog, it 
made me look like an Apache or something 
worse.” Thereupon Decker placed it in a 
Hollywood art store window with the title, 
“James Cruze—in Prison for Debt.” 

Decker said: “When a man employs an 
artist to paint a portrait, it is up to the 
artist to do his worst, as he sees best. If 
Cruze wanted some wishy-washy, sloppy, 
sentimental portrait of himself, he could 
have had a photograph taken or hired a two- 
bit painter to do it. I gave him a work of 
interpretative art.” 


$1,600 Sculpture Stolen 


The art dealers of America are on the 
lookout for “Forever Young,” a gold-bronze 
statuette by Allan Clark valued at $1,600, 
which was stolen in broad daylight from the 
Grand Central Art Galleries of New York 
and, it is believed, carried by the thief down 
six flights of stairs to the street—and a taxi. 
He could not have used the elevators or he 
would have been challenged. 

The bronze, in bright gilded finish, repre- 
sents a graceful female figure in vigorous 
dance movement. It has a companion piece, 
a male figure, in similar style. The work is 
well known, but the thief may have taken it 
to satisfy his own esthetic instincts and may 
not offer it for sale. 











Cuban Collector Buys a Hals 


A portrait by Frans Hals of Aernout Van 
Druyvestyn has been sold to an unidentified 
Cuban collector for $175,000 by the John 





Levy galleries of New York. The painting 
| at one time belonged to the John G. Johnson 
| collection and later to Sir Hugh Lane of 

London. It dates to Hals‘ middle period 
| (1625-35). 





| Philadelphia Museum Attendance 
The 1928 attendance at Philadelphia’s new 
museum, at the o!d Memorial Hall, and at 
the historic mansions known as the “Colonial 
Chain,” all operated by the Pennsylvania 


museum alone had 1,000,000 visitors. 





Museum, amounted to 1,500,000. The new 





ART COLLECTION 
SACRIFICED BY THE ARTIST 


ollection of high grade original Oil Paint- 
ings, painted in Europe, Canada and 
America by a prominent Detroit Artist. Real 
value $5,000. Will sell for $2,000. 
Circumstances necessitate this immediate cash 
sale. For information address: 


ARTIST, 1525 Collingwood Ave. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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San Diego Artists 


The painters and sculptors living there 
have done the logical thing and organized 
the Associated Artists of San Diego for the 
purpose of holding exhibitions in San Diego 
and sending collections on tour throughout 
the United States. James T. Porter was 
elected chairman and Alfred Mitchell secre- 
tary-treasurer. Maurice Braun, Charles 
Reiffel and C. A. Fries compose the exhibj- 
tion committee. 

Hazel Boyer Braun in the San Diego 
Tribune gave a few brief facts concerning 
each of the members. Charles Reiffel came 
to San Diego a few years ago from Silver 
Mine, Conn. Elliott Torrey has lived for the 
past two years in San Diego. Leslie W. Lee 
was drawn to the west by his interest in 
Indian portraiture and brilliant sunlight. He 
has a studio in the Dohesa Valley, where the 
Indians make themselves at home. Maurice 
Braun has lived more than 20 years at Point 
Loma. He also paints in the east, but his 
paintings of southern California have long 
been linked with his fame. 

Another old timer is C. A. Fries, who has 
resided for 30 years in San Diego, and his 
canvases record his love of the mountains, 
the desert and the trees of the west. Alfred 
Mitchell is San Diego’s own painter, having 
spent his boyhood there. Aloys Bohnen di- 
vides his time between a studio in Point 
Loma and Los Angeles, where he paints 
portraits and mural decorations. Otto H. 
Schneider is instructor in the San Diego 
Academy of Fine Arts, teaching the land- 
scape class. Leon D. Bonnet has a winter 
home and studio at Bonita and paints in the 
summer at Ogunquit, Maine. Everett Gee 
Jackson is the youngest member of the asso- 
ciation and is modern in his point of view. 

James Tank Porter, one of the two sculp- 
tor members, has a studio in La Mesa. Donal 
Hord, the other, has won numerous honors 
this year with his Indian sculpture. He was 
an exchange student between the United 
States and Mexico, through the Santa Bar- 
bara School of Fine Arts. 
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400 LARGE ROOMS 
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MOST MODERATE RATES! 
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“Crazy” Art 


One of the most interesting and unique 
exhibitions of the Paris season was the sec- 
ond annual display of art by the insane. 
“Artists” in all stages of insanity partici- 
pated. The exhibit was organized by Dr. 
A. Marie, alienist, the Marquise de Ludre- 
Fro!ois and M. Bine. A large and fashion- 
able group took part in the “vernissage.” 

The Boston Transcript said: “The exhi- 
bition is morbid to a high degree, and what 
manifestations of mania and art have not 
been made by the artists themselves, the 
organizers have supplied in the form of 
photographs and old engravings which show 
Bedlam at its worst, the Casa de locos (after 
Goya), Germand and other European mad- 
houses. 

“One of the most interesting works of art, 
as shown by the catalogue, was withdrawn 
from the exhibition at the last moment. It 
is an imaginative work—what work of this 
kind it not?—of a three-toed mammal in a 
primeval forest which swarms with life. 
Under the drawing, the artist, now sane and 
holding an important position in public life, 
has written: ‘Where was I? . . . On 
what planet?” 

“Drawings and watercolors by the exhib- 
itors are divided by the organizers into sev- 
eral groups, chiefly according to the state of 
the malady. Many works are hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the most imaginative work 
of present day artists; others show such re- 
moval from the ordinary laws of composi- 
tion as to belong in a class by themselves. 

“Some of the most interesting are works 
in design, notably some watercolors in which 
the motif is that vaulting tongue of flames, 
which was so characteristic of William 
Blake. Some reproductions of Blake’s work, 
indeed, are shown along with others by nor- 
mal artists, who include the Belgian enigma 
Wirtz.” 





Bitter-Sweet 

Tue Art DiceEst is not too pleased to 
quote the bitterest art criticism it ever came 
across. Junius Cravens of the San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut in his fourth or fifth “fol- 
low-up” on the big All-American sculpture 
show considered “Portraiture” and said: 

“What could be a more absurd travesty 
of art than is that perfectly adorable con- 
fection, ‘Lindbergh, by Frederick Allen 
Williams? Why he did not employ sugar 
in his medium, we cannot figure out.’ 





All That Redfield Has to Say 
Says E. W. Redfie'd: “My paintings 
should convey to the public how I feel and 
what I think without a written chart to guide 
them.” 
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In Belfast 


The seed sown by Sir Joseph Duveen 
when one of his “British Artists Exhibi- 
tions” was held at Belfast has borne fruit. 
On that occasion P. G. Konody, critic of the 
London Observer, aroused Irish “blood” by 
his criticism of the art collection of the 
municipal gallery. He said: “To a public 
nurtured on poor imitations of Peter Gra- 
ham’s cattle in Highland mist, of Cooper’s 
cattle in sunny meadows, or the mawkish 
sentimentalities of second- or third-rate Vic- 
torian anecdotal painters, the moderate 
modernism of Sir Joseph Duveen’s protégés 
must come with the shock of daring novelty. 
What is perfectly normal to London is posi- 
tively bewildering to Belfast.” 

Now Konody sums up the results: “The 
eyes of Belfast have been opened; and the 
trustees of the Corporation Art Gallery have 
set a fine example to the authorities in 
charge of other provincial galleries by en- 
trusting to the Contemporary Art Society 
the task of forming a choice collection of 
modern paintings for Belfast. How well the 
Contemporary Art Society has acquitted 
itself of this task may be judged from the 
ten days’ exhibition of their purchases at the 
Tate Gallery. The collection consists of 
typical and wisely chosen works by W. Roth- 
enstein, N. Lewis, E. Seabrook, Matthew 
Smith, R. Sickert, S. Spencer, C. Morris, 
Wilson Steer, J. D. Inness, Spencer Gore, 
A. E. John, W. Nicholson, G. Philpot, A. 
McEvoy, E. Wadsworth, and Duncan Grant. 
It is a collection of which Belfast may well 
be proud, but the pictures will not mix with 
the incredibly dull things which so far passed 
as art at Belfast. They ought to be kept in 
a separate salon d’honncur.” 





Saving British Art 

Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald 
showed keen interest in the continued ex- 
portation of Great Britain’s historic and 
artistic possessions, when asked by Captain 
Victor Cazalet, Conservative, whether he 
contemplated legislation to check further 
drain on the nation’s art treasures. He de- 
clared that he would consider anything 
brought before his notice, but added: “I 
do not think it practicable or desirable to 
introduce further legislation now.” 

Both British and American newspapers, 
however, expect a law to be proposed in 
parliament along the lines of that which 
already gives the French Minister of Fine 
Arts discretionary powers to stay for a 
specified period :he removal of art treasures 
from the country, and to purchase such 
works at the price which the foreigner is 
about to pay. It is expected that the Royal 
Commission on National Museums and Gal- 
leries will make such a recommendation in 
its report, to be issued soon. 


Wolfe Club Elects Officers 

The Catherine Lorillard Wolfe Art Club, 
New York, has elected the following of- 
ficers: Florence A. Davidson, president; 
Eva Rappleye, vice president; Marion Gray 
Traver, recording secretary; Elizabeth E. 
Case, corresponding secretary; Virginia Bill, 
treasurer; Lelia Vernon Gordon, historian; 
Anna G. Morse, art chairman. 








Want Washington Statue Removed 

The Washington Square Art Association, 
New York, has asked that Washington’s 
statue in Union Square by Brown and J. Q. 
A. Ward be removed to Washington Square. 
It asserts the statue never would have been 
put in Union Square except for politics. 
Tammany Hall was just around the corner. 











Gruppe’s “Buckner” 


“Samuel O. Buckner,” by Charles P. Gruppe. 


Although Samuel O. Buckner, who has 
given the Milwaukee Art Institute so many 
paintings, “retired” last year, he was found 
to be anything but a “Stiil Life’ when 
Charles P. Gruppe painted his portrait. Mr. 
Buckner removed to New York, where there 
is so much to be seen that an art lover is in 
no danger of ennui. 
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A Chinese Gift 


Edward B. Robinette has given the Penn- 
sylvania Museum of Art a large and most 
important collection of Chinese paintings, 
together with a Chinese palace hall in which 
to show them. The major works in the 
collection may be distributed as follows: 26 
attributed to the T’ang dynasty (618-906), 
10 to the Five Dynasties (906-960), 110 to 
the Sung (960-1280), 33 to the Yuan (1280- 
1368) and 28 to the Ming and Ch’ing (1368- 
1912). 

Horace H. F. Jayne says in the museum’s 
last Bulletin: “Collections of Chinese 
paintings have, of course, been given to 
museums before: the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts and the Freer Galleries, Washing- 
ton, are naturally to be remembered in this 
connection, but both of them have received 
indiscriminate groups of pictures which have 
had to be weeded out here and strengthened 
there by later purchases and gifts. However, 
such gifts usually have been adopted into 
existing collections as stepsons, have had to 
be displayed in galleries rather more fitted 
to the exhibition of western painting than to 
the more exacting needs of the products of 
Eastern artists. With this combined gift, 
however, the Pennsy:vania Museum not only 
acquires a group of pictures, all of extraor- 
dinarily high artistic quality, which neither 
needs weeding nor strengthening, but it ac- 
quires the unique opportunity of showing 
these paintings for the first time in such a 
setting as they were designed to be shown 
in, an interior that will long be the most 
significant architectural unit ever brought 
from the Far East. 

“Scholars and would-be scholars whose 
pastime it is to question the attributions of 
their compeers will no doubt often occupy 
themselves in disputing the names and dates 
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attached to these pictures. This is their 
privitege. But those who question the actual 
beauty of the paintings in the Robinette Col- 
lection will have to be endowed with unusual 
temerity, and, in acquiring objects for the 
collections of a museum of art this must be 
the primary consideration. We may well 
become impatient, then, of those who attempt 
to cloud this consideration by arguments of 
date and authorship, particularly in a field 
where at present there is so much confusion 
and lack of exact knowledge.” 





Lamont’s Hoppner 

At a price said to be “nearly $400,000,” 
Thomas W. Lamont, partner of J. P. Mor- 
gan, has purchased in London John Hopp- 
ner’s famous painting, “The Sackville Chil- 
dren,” which has been hanging in the ances- 
tral home of the Sackvilles, Knole House, 
near Seven Oaks, Kent, since 1797. The 
previous record for a Hoppner was $150,000 
paid last year by an anonymous New York 
coltector for “Harriet, Lady Cunliffe.” In 
1901 the late Benjamin Altman paid $70,000 
for “Lady Louisa Manners.” At the Gary 
sale last year “Mary Anne, Lady Dashwood- 
King” brought $90,000. Mr. Lamont has not 
been known heretofore as a collector of old 
masters. 

Knole House is the home of a great art 
collection. The Barons Sackville-West have 
steadily resisted the offers of cotlectors. The 
family was founded in the early days of 
Elizabeth by Sir Richard Sackville, a Kentish 
gentleman and cousin of Anne Boleyn, that 
one of Henry VIII's hapless wives who was 
the mother of the great queen. He was 
chancellor of the Court of Augmentations 
after 1548 and amassed a great deal of 
wealth, becoming popularly known as “Fill- 
sack.” 





New Gallery for Chicago 

The Newcomb Macklin Co. of Chicago 
will remodel its showrooms and construct a 
gallery with the most modern appointments. 
This will add another important exhibition 
gallery to Chicago’s growing list. Thomas 
Whipple Dunbar, until recently associated 
with the Carson Pirie Scott galleries, with 
manage the new galleries. 





Official Portraits by Conrow 
William S. Conrow has been commissioned 
to paint portraits of Harry New, former 
Postmaster General, and of the late Senator 
Oscar Underwood. The portrait of Mr. 
New is to hang in the Postoffice building. 









The Medici 


The Medici Museum has been opened in 
Florence for the purpose of displaying relics 
and records of that great line of Florentine 
merchant princes. It is appropriately located 
in a wing of the old Medici palace (now 
called Palazzo Riccardi), where the two most 
illustrious members of the family, Cosimo. 
and Lorenzo the Magnificent, spent their 
lives. 

The wealth of painting, antiques, gems, 
and statues, collected by the early Medici, 
have long since been distributed among the 
galleries and museums of Europe. The most 
important of these are ‘represented in the 
new museum by photographs. The London 
Observer says: 

“The Medici line became extinct in 1746 
by the death of the Electress Palatine, sister 
of the last Grand Duke, Gian Gastone. A 
childless widow, she bitterly lamented the 
treaty by which the Grand Duchy of Tus- 
cany passed from her family to Francis, 
Duke of Lorraine, and, with true Medici 
public spirit, she determined that Florence 
should suffer as little as possible from the 
change of dynasty. In her will she left all 
the private property of her family, such as 
‘galleries, pictures, statues, libraries, jewels 
and other precious things,’ to the 
new Grand Duke, on the express condition 
‘that H. R. H. undertake to preserve these 
things as ornaments of the State, for the 
utility of the public and to attract the curi- 
osity of foreigners. Nothing is to be trans- 
ported or carried away from the capital of 
the Grand Duchy.’ If Florence has contin- 
ued to hold a position as one of the great art 
centers of the world, it is entirely due to the 
patriotic forethought of this great lady. . . . 

“The Museum contains an immense num- 
ber of Medici portraits, from the earliest to 
the latest, in oil paintings, large and small, 
busts, porphyry medallions by Tacca and the 
complete series—over one hundred—engraved 
by Allegrini in the eighteenth century. One 
room is entirely devoted to portraits and 
other relics of the Magnificent Lorenzo, 
who excelled in every accomplishment and 
was marvelously attractive. We can see 
him here as his contemporaries saw him, in 
the terra-cotta impression of his features 
taken immediately after his death in 1492. 
This death-mask, the most deeply interesting 
of all the relics in the Museum, has been 
for a considerable period in the possession 
of the ‘Societa Colombaria,’ an antiquarian 
society founded in Florence in the eighteenth 
century; and this is the first time that it has 
ever been publicly shown.” 
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continues to be of great interest among 
artists and patrons, as our lay mem- 
bers make their choice from the works 
on exhibition. 

For instance, the bronze shown, 
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London Critics 


The most exciting event of the month in 
London, of course, was the exhibition by 
D. H. Lawrence, novelist and artist, at the 
Warren Gallery. Many of the critics de- 
nounced the show as immoral and porno- 
graphic, and so great was the outcry from 
other sources that finally the police raided it 
and carried off twelve pictures. This action, 
following the seizure in the British mails 
not long ago of one of Mr. Lawrence’s 
manuscripts, will probably make a very rich 
novelist of him. 

The pictures taken by the police were all 
nudes, bearing such titles as “Spring,’ “A 
Boccaccio Story,” and “Fight With an Ama- 
zon.” One critic had called them “repel- 
lant” and another had said they would “com- 
pel most spectators to recoil in horror.” 

P. G. Konody wrote in the Observer: 
“There are still things which are not per- 
missible, of course—in art no less than in 
any other direction. Pornography is prob- 
ably the worst form of lewd expression, and 
when undeniable skill is present to increase 
its effect, a firm stand shou'd be taken 
against any public display of it. Mr. Law- 
rence is not a great painter by any means, 
but he has talent which, if employed in any 
direction than that now evident, could help 
to arouse in normal-minded people a little 
more hope, sympathy, gladness, maybe only 
a passing interest in a humdrum situation or 
person—but at any rate instincts which no 
one would feel compelled to hide. As it is, 
this author-artist, weary perhaps of the 
easier task of being subtly misbehaved in 
print, has elected to come straight to the 
point, and is frankly disgusting in paint. 
His choice of subjects—the Boccaccio story 
of the Gardener and the Nuns, Leda, Rape 
of the Sabine Women, Fauns and Nymphs, 
and so forth—is sufficient to reveal his bent; 
and the unsavory nature of his pictures is 
accentuated by a grossness of representation 
which seems to linger with relish on the 
bestial side of human nature. If critics and 
the public regard such a display as an out- 
rage upon decency, I am in hearty agreement 
with them.” 

Frank Rutter wrote in the Sunday Times: 
“Mr. Lawrence’s oils are mostly imaginative 
figure subjects, nudes loosely handled and 
free in design, and chiefly agreeable by rea- 
son of their pale, delicate color. Some, like 
his ‘Boccaccio Story,’ in which the landscape 
is very pleasant, have a certain decorative 
value, but nearly all have an exotic and 
erotic tendency which makes even such a 
subject as ‘Fight with an Amazon’ langour- 
ous in its sensuousness.” 

* * 

There was more excitement when the 
Spanish painter, Beltran-Massés, opened his 
first London exhibition. His “Salome” and 
“Eve” were attacked by the prurient minded, 
but he was warmly defended by some of the 
critics. According to the Observer: “To 
Beltran-Massés this outburst came as an 
altogether unexpected shock. Conscious of 
his artistic integrity, and with the innate 
pride of his race, he immediately decided to 
withdraw his ‘Salome,’ and with it his 





spi, 

‘Eve,’ from the exhibitions He eee 
the idea of a succés-de-scandale, and pre= 
ferred to be judged solely on the strength 
of the technical and zsthetic qualities of his 
portraits and romantic figure compositions. 
The withdrawal of the two pictures was 
taken to imply an admission of guilt. But 
the unjustifiable attacks on a pure-minded, 
if not exactly puritanical, artist had the 
scarcely surprising result that his exhibition 
was besieged from morning to night, and 
visited by over 6,000 people in less than a 
week—which either means that the stento- 
rian censures were not quite clear, ahd called 
for an enlightening visit to the forbidden 
fruit, or that the prurient outlook of those 
who constitute themselves protectors of pub- 
lic morals is shared by people whose-numbers 
must comfort them.” 

The Times critic wrote: “It must be con- 
fessed that Beltran Massés strikes us as a 
very showy artist. Except in portraiture, 
his inspiration appears to be mainty erotic. 
So, it may be said, was that of the great 
Venetians, but in their case it was absorbed 
in art, whereas in the pictures of Beltran- 
Massés it comes at you crudely. The actual 
art of Titian was more sensuous, but it was 
much less blatant. Not that anybody need 
be offended at the pictures of Mr. Beltran- 
Massés; they are too artlessly exuberant in 
expression for that.” 

* * * 

The Lefévre Galleries he'd an exhibition 
of exactly ten paintings which Messrs. Reid 
and Lefévre announced as “masterpieces” by 
XIXth century French painters. They ex- 
pressed their belief that at no future time 
will it be possible to bring together another 
collection of pictures more important. The 
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Times said these claims were “completely 
justified.” The six artists represented were 
Cézanne, Degas, Van Gogh, Renoir, Seurat 
and Toulouse-Lautrec. “All the pictures are 
from a single collection,” said the Times, 
formed by a connoisseur in the closest touch 
with the opportunities of the market, they 
have all been shown in exhibition after exhi- 
bition in Europe, and they are all mentioned, 
described, or reproduced in the principal 
books on their authors. To say that they 
are ‘an apotheosis of French painting of the 
nineteenth century’ may be slightly rhetorical, 
but it is hardly straining the truth.” 

Renoir pleased the critics best. Said the 
Observer: “Renoir, the painter par excel- 
lence of women and flowers, who links the 
eighteenth century to the age of Impression- 
ism, could not possibly appear to greater 
advantage than in ‘La Femme au Lilas’ and 
‘Dans les Roses.’ In the former he proves 
himself in the direct line of descent from 
Fragonard; but to that master’s charm and 
grace he adds the attraction of the new 
technique of broken tones -and the modern 
understanding of atmospheric vibration. The 
picture has a bloom, a fragrance, irresistible 
in its sensuous appeal, and is certainly to be 
counted among the supreme pictorial achieve- 
ments of its period.” 

One of the Seurats was “La Parade,” a 
circus subject, one of the only six large pic- 
tures by him in existence. 

* * * 


An exhibition of “Italian Modern Mas- 
ters” at the Arlington Gallery did not please. 
The Observer said that it “did not present a 
very edifying picture of the present condi- 
tions of art in Italy. It has a late 
nineteenth century flavor—the period when 
the Spaniards working in Rome—Fortuny, 
Madrazo, etc., took their revenge on the 
centuries of Italian domination over their 
own are by debauching the art of Italy and 
leading it in the direction of anecdote ex- 
pressed in -restless touches of glittering, 
metallic, enamel-like pigment.” 

The Times found that it was “very much 
like looking at a selection from a late 19th 
century Royal Academy exhibition, with the 
Leighton and Alma Tadema influences pre- 
dominating. There is plenty of skill, and 
more taste and elegance in design than we 
should find in a native selection, but anec- 
dotes, episodes, and allegories account for a 
good many of the subjects.” 

*x* * * 


Williams Roberts had a show at the Lon- 
don Artists’ Association. Said the Sunday 
Times: ‘This richly gifted artist has certain 
pronounced mannerisms, and his tubular con- 
vention for the human form tends to become 
monotonous and irritating, even though its 
suggestion of autorhatic ‘robots’ may not be 
inappropriate in such semi-satiric composi- 
tions as ‘The Prodigal Departs’ and ‘Pawn- 
shop.’ But even this rigid convention cannot 
conceal Mr. Roberts’s fine powers of drawing 
and design.” 

The daily Times critic said: “To get to 
the bottom of what makes Mr. Roberts 
almost unique in contemporary art, it is his 
combination of form and character. Thanks 
partly to his convention—derived from 
‘convenience’-—Mr. Roberts is able to com- 
bine the two and to include some charming 
substantial qualities of painting as well. He 
ought to be a popular artist in the best sense 
of the word, because, while his designs must 
appeal to connoisseurs of form, he caf 
hardly fail to please and interest those who 
appreciate the human richness of taxicab 
men, omnibue conductors, postmen, and 
courting couples—of the world summarized 
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A Wilson Record 


At Christie’s sates recently pictures by old 
masters and portraits by British artists from 
yarious sources brought interesting prices. 
Rembrandt’s “Descent from the Cross” sold 
for $39,000; Bellini’s “Repose in Egypt,” 
for $37,500 and a Zoffany family group for 
$35,000. Two Van Dyke full lengths of 
John Mordaunt and of Elizabeth, Countess 
of Peterborough, brought $47,500 and 
$22,500. A Romney portrait of William 
Richard Rumbold, for which the painter got 
$135 in 1777, went to Knoedler & Co. for 
over $40,000. A portrait by Raeburn of 
Miss Lilias Campbell fetched nearly $40,000, 
and one by Gainsborough of General Mey- 
rick, $22,000. 

A landscape, “Thames at Twickenham,” 
by Richard Wilson, sold for a record price 
of $32,000. Wilson when alive had few 
patrons and there was little demand for his 
landscapes. At one time $500 would have 
bought the finest picture in his studio. Now 
Wilson prices are nearly on a level with 
Gainsborough’s. 


Paley Pictures, $178,000 
Ancient and modern pictures from the 
Paley Palace, Tsarskoye Selo, have been sold 
at Christie’s by order of Princess Paley, 
widow of the Grand Duke Paul of Russia. 
The pictures, 49 lots, brought $178,000. 
They were mostly portraits by little known 








Russian artists, famous artists of French 
and English schools, and foreign painters 
who worked in Russia. 

A pair by Hubert Robert, showing Roman 
buildings with figures, 63 inches by 41, went 
to Jacques Seligmann & Sons for $28,000. A 
smaller painting by the same artist was sold 
to Dudley Tooth for $5,000. 





French Primitives Sold 

Six primitives of the Gaboreaud Collection 
were sold at the Hotel Drouot, Paris. “Christ 
on the Cross, with the Virgin and St. John,” 
an example of the XVth century Avignon 
school, brought $13,000. A polyptych of 
scenes from the life of St. John the Baptist 
went for $5,900. 





Will Display Sculpture 

After mailing a $7,000 check to Alexander 
Archipenko, New York modernist sculptor, 
for the sales made during the recent exhibi- 
tion in his new gallery in Hollywood, Cal., 
Harry Braxton arranged with the Milch 
Galleries of New York for an exhibition of 
Roy Sheldon’s sculpture, to be held in Au- 
gust, and a Heinz Warneke display next 
January. Several other sculpture shows are 
being planned. 

Harry Braxton is a nephew of Martin 
Birnbaum, formerly with Scott & Fowles 
and before that manager of the New York 
art galleries of the old Berlin Photographic 





Company, in pre-war days. 





Dagnan-Bouveret 


Pascal Dagnan-Bouveret, noted French 
painter, is dead at the age of 77. He was 
a pupil of Gerome and achieved success in 
the Salon of 1879 with his “A Wedding at 
the Photographer’s.” Other pictures were 
“The Nuptial Benediction,” “The Conse- 
crated Bread” and “The Horse Pond,” which 
went to the Luxembourg. 

Dagnan-Bouveret was a member of the 
story-telling “salon” school of French paint- 
ers, whose works once sold for fabulous 
prices, but he lived on into an era that re- 
jected this style of art. 





A Teniers Is Stolen 

David Teniers’ “Singer and Guitarist,” 
five by seven inches in area and valued at 
$20,000, has been stolen from the Antwerp 
Fine Arts Museum. The thieves cut the 
canvas from its frame and had no difficulty 
in concealing it because of its small size. 
The robbery was not discovered until the 
halls were closed after a Sunday in which 
the museum was crowded with visitors. 





Artist Finds a Gainsborough 


John Shirley-Fox, English portrait painter, 
rambling in an antique dealer’s shop, found 
what he believes is a self portrait by Gains- 
borough. The Daily Mail declares the dis- 
covery to be of exceptional artistic and his- 
torical importance. 
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Not a Cure-All 


Arnold Ronnebeck, of the Denver Art 
Museum, does not believe that sentimental 
ideas should mingle with art. The other 
day David Spivak, a Denver artist, was 
quoted by the Rocky Mountain News as 
saying : 

“Art is one of the most effective mediums 
for the development of the spiritual side of 
citizens. Teach a person to see and feel the 
beauty in all things and he will seldom do 
an ugly thing. His whole being will revolt 
at the thought of committing a crime or 
doing anything mean or contemptible to a 
neighbor. He will know that crime and 
meanness are ugly in their effects and ‘de- 
facing to beauty.” 

Spivak added that “a city inspired by art 
would not for long tolerate. crooked city 
government, a crooked police department or 
a crime. A mistaken idea that art is for 
the cultured minority has prevailed, but it is 
the ambition of the Denver Artists’ Guild to 
bring art into the lives of all people, rich or 
poor, that their lives may be enriched with 
beauty.” 

Ronnebeck, himself a painter and sculptor, 
did not like this, so he replied in the News: 
“With due respect for the most laudable 
endeavor of the Artists’ Guild, I cannot help 
feeling that Spivak’s ideas are based on sen- 
timent and hopes rather than on a consider- 
ation of the essence of art or of historical 
facts. Indeed, I cannot possibly bring myself 





to see how art could have the slightest thing 
to do with the promotion of good citizenship, 
with good or evil in general. . . . 

“Ali the art museums in the world, (which 
are partly the result of the appreciation of 
what the past has produced in the way of 
artistic beauty), have not been able to pre- 
vent war. And from the standpoint of 
human sentiment, war is perhaps the greatest 
crime of all—with the exception of the vio- 
lation of the Volstead Act. Some people 
are even of the opinion that war is a most 
important factor in the development of cul- 
tural values. 

“If the existence of the British Museum, 
the Louvre, the Kaiser Friedrich Museum or 
the Metropolitan was not able to prevent 
declaration of war, I am certain that an 
individual who is just about to commit mur- 
der won't be prevented from committing it, 
even though he should, in the last moment, 
remember that he likes Dutch landscape 
paintings. Besides, I am ashamed to say, I 
do know some picture collectors . . . who 
indulge in the criminal habit of having a 
glass of wine with their dinner, and who, in 
spite of it, are people who have an honest 
and profound appreciation for every form 
of art. 

“And what about the great artists them- 
selves? The entire period of the Renaissance 
stood, morally, on a most dubious basis. 
One of its finest artists, Benvenuto Cellini, 
was a confessed criminal in more than one 
way, but his ‘Perseus’ is therefore not less 
beautiful to the good. ae 

“In the Nietzschean sense, art is decidedly 
‘beyond good and evil’.” 


——e 


“The Market Place” 


In an address before the graduating class 
of the Yale School of Fine Arts, Harry 
Watson Kent, secretary of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, gave the American depart- 
ment store credit for increasing the interest 
in art. 

Mr. Kent said: “Art in the market place 
is the sign of a living, vital interest, not 
alone of the few knowing ones—the pro- 
fessor, the collector, the museum man, or the 
antiquity dealer—but of the whole people. 
Art, in its truest sense, has come to this 
country as something belonging to the day 
and hour, and to all the people. 

“The wide variety of goods, including 
paintings, sculpture, and prints, found in the 
department store today, the knowledge dis- 
played in the selection of its stock, the skill 
shown in the display of its wares, especially 
in its shop windows, have a more immediate 
and effective influence in the lives of the 
people than any other art agency. . . .” 





Vitale Opens Boston Gallery 
Silio Vitale, Italian vice consul in Boston, 
has opened a gallery in the Pierce Building, 
Copley Square, where he will show Italian 
pictures and also stress contemporary Amer- 
ican art. The first exhibitor was Giulio 
Aristide Sartorio. 


The “Christian Herald’s” Prize 
The Christian Herald’s $1000 prize for the 
“poster best presenting the idea of world 
peace with force and vividness” has been 
awarded to John J. Eppensteiner, St. Louis. 
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~ 555,946 Visitors 


The attendance at the All-American Exhi- 
bition of Contemporary Sculpture in San 
Francisco up to July 1 totaled 555,946. This 
includes the months of May and June and 
the last three days of April. ; 

Owing to its extraordinary success, it has 
been decided to continue the exhibition until 
Jan. 1. It was scheduled to end on Nov. 1. 
The National Sculpture Society, sponsors 
for the exhibition, has asked the sculptors 
for permission to keep the works two months 
longer than was intended. 





Two Important Gifts for Yale 
Yale University has acquired two impor- 
tant works of art through the generosity of 
friends. A large landscape, “Storm in the 
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Vale of Clwyd,” by the English painter, 
David Cox, is the gift of Duncan Phillips, 
while Lancey Kountze has given a colossal 
statue of Athena in marble, over 10 feet 
high, which was purchased in Italy about 60 
years ago by the donor’s father. 





“Pioneer Woman” Holds Scythe 


Bryant Baker, Anglo-American sculptor 
who three years ago won the Marland con- 
test for Oklahoma’s “Pioneer Woman,” has 
been awarded the commission for the $30,000 
monument of the Kansas Pioneer Woman’s 
Memorial Association. Whereas the Mar- 
land statue showed.a pretty young woman 
leading a little boy through a field, the latest 
one reveals a woman holding a scythe. Kan- 
sans are arguing as to whether the scythe 
shouldn’t be changed to a rifle. 





Connard’s Joke 


Sir Edwin Luytens and Adrian Stokes, 
members of the Royal Academy, are the 
victims of this year’s Academy exhibition 
joke. It comes about through Philip Con- 
nard’s “Susanna and the Elders.” The spies 
who clandestinely get their eyes filled with 
Susanna’s unadorned beauty turn out to be 
Sr. Edwin and Mr. Stokes, dressed in twen- 
tieth century attire. 

According to the Daily Chronicle, which 
first discovered that everything was not up 
to Hoyle, the names were withheld from 
publication until Mr. Stokes came forward 
with the full story of the jest. “What 
makes it the funnier,’ he said, “is that I 
actually hung the picture without recogniz- 


| ing who the elders were.” 
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In the Realm of Decoration and the Antique | 


Gives Museum Mantel from Old Chateau 


French Renaissance Mantel from the Dauphiné. 


Eli Kirk Price has given the Pennsylvania | of the Valois kings, those courtly brigands 
Museum (or is it the Philadelphia Mu- | who cast such longing and unhappy eyes 


seum?) a French Renaissance mantel of 


| 


upon the wealth of Italy. One may almost 


sculptured stone from the Dauphiné. It was | read the history of their aspirations in the 


recovered from the ruins of the Chateau de 
Saint-Rambert-d’Albon between Valence and 
Vienne and is the product of a school of 


itinerant masons who worked in the vicinity | 


of Valence between 1520 and 1560. 

“The mantel,” says Francis Henry Taylor 
in the museum’s May Bulletin, “is a magn:fi- 
cent and typical example of an architectural 
style which flourished under the patronage 


| 


| 


pilasters and arabesques of the chimney- 
piece: figure sculpture and architectural mo- 
tives from Pavia where Francis I met with 
disaster at the hands of the Emperor Charles 
V; Florentine vase ornaments and candel- 


| abra recalling the long regency of Catherine, 


Lorenzo de Medici’s daughter and mother of 
two kings of France. The crossed keys of 
the Papacy, cresting a coat of arms of Ital- 
ian quarterings, stamp the monument with 





political conviction at a time when this part 
of France was terrorized alike by Protestants 
and the butchers of the Catholic Duc de 
Guise. The monumental proportions of the 
chimney-breast, standing more than a dozen 
feet above the floor and of corresponding 
breadth, are, however, the features which 
proclaim the monument as an outstanding 
example of the style Henri II, a style famil- 
iar to us in the Louvre which added classic 
refinements to the earlier Renaissance archi- 
tecture of Fontainebleau.” 





Making It Easy 


The London correspondent of The Anti- 
quarian tells this one: “A lady went into a 
certain shop and asked to see a Sheffield 
tray. The owner was ‘on the level’ and 
showed her a real one. The price was per- 
fectly fair in view of the present market for 
these trays. None the less it staggered her 
and she left the shop. Then she went to 
another dealer. This man was either a mind 
reader or otherwise gifted. At least he was 
unscrupulous. He showed her a tray for 
considerably less than what the other man 
had asked. 

“As the lady looked at the tray she ran 
her finger around under the edge. The dealer 
knew well enough that she was looking for 
the turned edge found with the earlier Shef- 
field; he also wanted to sell that tray. 
‘What’s the matter with it?’ he asked inno- 
cently. ‘It hasn’t the turned edge,’ replied 
the potential customer. The dealer smiled 
indulgently, and said, ‘Oh, you want one of 
those modern trays; that one is Queen 
Anne.’ And she bought it, despite the fact 
that Sheffield plate was unknown until nearly 
fifty years after Queen Anne’s time. The 
probability is that that tray was not more 
than a year old. They make ’em today rather 
like they make sausages—feed a machine raw 
material then run to the other side with a 
basket to catch the ‘old Sheffield.’ After that 
they ‘mature’ these pieces of ‘elegant Georgian 
plate’ by the oxydizing process.” 





Tue Art Dicest’s New York office will 
gladly assist readers in locating any desired 
antique object, or in solving their problems 
of decoration. 
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Aztec Gold 


Minor C. Keith, founder of the United 
Fruit Co., has bequeathed to the Museum of 
Natural History, in Philadelphia, a collection 
of Aztec gold, which has been exhibited by 
the Museum as a loan for many years. 

The collection, numbering several thousand 
pieces, is said to be one of the finest in the 
world. It consists chiefly of gold earrings, 
golden butterflies, beads and tiny animal 
figures. 





New-Old Stained Glass 


Six lancet stained-glass windows, designed 
and executed by Harry Wright Goodhue, 
youthful Boston artist in glass and nephew 
of the late Bertram G. Goodhue, have been 
placed in the Riverside Church of New 
York.. They are interpretations of a single 
XII century window in the world famous 
cathedral at Chartres. The window selected 
by Goodhue for his study is situated in the 
ambulatory of the cathedral back of the high 
altar. 

Albert Franz Cochrane in the Boston 
Transcript says: “Mr. Goodhue sketched 
and photographed the window, made notes on 
its color scheme and matched those colors 
with those of modern glass. His task was an 
interesting one. He was to copy the spirit 
of the model, yet not duplicate it. The work 
was made even more interesting because of 
the considerable difference in size of the 
original and the proposed windows. The 
former was much the larger. Dee 

“The stained glass of the Cathedral at 
Chartres is unsurpassed in beauty. While 
there has been later installation of windows 
and the inevitable restorations, the great 
majority of its stained glass dates back to 
the thirteenth century to the time when the 
art was at its zenith. It was then that great 
Gothic cathedrals were being erected. The 
Gothic architecture, depending even more on 
the vault and flying arch to carry the stu- 
pendous weight of lofty roof, rather than 
mere solidness of wall, was able to devote 
mcreasing space to glass. The windows 
gave added light, and the artists saw to it 
that that light was transmuted into gold, 
ruby, emerald and amethyst, before it fell 
on the pavement of the sacred floor.” 





Craft Show at Marblehead 
The annual exhibition of the Craftsmen’s 
Guild, a branch of the Marblehead Arts 
Association, was held this year in the asso- 
Ciation’s new home. It was even larger and 
more interesting than last year’s. A doll 
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house furnished with period furniture was a 
feature of the show. Decorative wrought 
ironwork was displayed by Burnham and 
Parker and the Marblehead potteries exhib- 
ited many of their pieces. 





Antiques and Comfort 


Many people hesitate to furnish a home 
in period furniture, thinking that it is not 
as comfortable as the modern styles. An- 
other objection which they have is that arti- 
cles made by cabniet-makers of the XVIII 
century do not meet the needs of present- 
day households. These ideas are erroneous, 
according to Carl Greenleaf Beede, who 
writes in the Christian Science Monitor: 

“So far as comfort is concerned, it is cer- 
tain that many people would desire no easier 
seat than the Queen Anne armchairs with 
their broad wings. Of course, these are not 
overstuffed, like some of the thoroughly 
modern sort, but they do seem to offer all 
the ease that a person should want who is 
not sleeping. 

“The needs of domestic living have be- 
come more and more complicated from 300 
years ago to the present. Many articles 
which were thought indispensable 100 years 
back were unknown 100 years before that. 
It is inevitable that whoever tries to supply 
the wants of a modern living room with 
strictly Jacobean things will be in difficulties 
promptly. If he should choose things also 
from the times of Heppelwhite and Shera- 
ton, he would find that home conveniences 
had become much more plentiful in those 
later years. So many new shapes had been 
designed by them that one hardly needs to 
do more than use those for which they were 
made, to find that they meet almost all our 
requirements.” 





$14,500 for a Mazer 


The mazer bowl mentioned by Samuel 
Pepys in his diary of his visit to Saffron 
Walden almshouse in 1659 has been sold to 
a London dealer for $14,500. The bowl is 
made of polished maplewood with a silver 
rim bearing a rare London hallmark for 
1507. The bowl remained in the possession 
of Saffron Watden for nearly 400 years. 
Pepys said: 

“They brought him a draft of their drink 
in a bowl tipt with silver.” 


Historic Room 


Henry Dolfinger of Merion, Pa., has given 
the Pennsylvania Museum of Art a German 
Renaissance room from the Schloss von 
Dietrichstein, which Napoleon used as a bed- 
chamber during the Austrian campaign of 
1809. The room, removed in its entirety, is 
25 by 18 feet and bears the name of Wolf 
Paul, the first owner; the architect’s name, 
Urban Holzwurm, and the date of its erec- 
tion, 1589. 

All the elements of the room, even the 
stone window casings, are in a perfect state 
of preservation. It possesses a coffered 
ceiling, three doorways of red larch with 
Doric columns, and gabled cornices, all 
richly inlaid with Renaissance marquetry and 
strapwork. 





Nelson’s Furniture 

The furniture in Nelson’s cabin of the 
Victory at the battle of Trafalgar is still in 
England despite rumors that it had been sold 
to an American. In fact, it is still in the 
fore-cabin of the Victory, where it’ was 
placed last October. The furniture consists 
of a sideboard, a folding dining tab!'e and a 
wine cooler, all in red mahogany. 

Lawrence Feverheerd, the present owner, 
explained how it came into his possession 
in the London Observer: “After the battle 
of Trafalgar and the death of Nelson, the 
Victory put back into Rozia Bay to refit. 
The body of the Admiral was on board, for 
Captain Hardy had promised him he should 
be buried in England. In order to make 
room for the fore-cabin to be rigged as a 
temporary. mortuary chapel the furniture 
was removed and put ashore, where it was 
bought by Admiral Warre. On his death 
it passed to John Noble, then president of the 
British Association at Oporto, and in 1862 
it was bought by my grandfather.” 





Austrian-American Exchange 

An organization known as the Friends of 
the Austrian Werkbund has been formed to 
bring an annual exhibition of the products 
of the Austrian Werkbund to the United 
States, to arrange for American scholarships 
in Austrian art schools and to exchange 
teachers of the arts and crafts between the 





two countries. 
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Among the Print Makers, Old 


and Modern 











Grant Helps Settle Fate of the World 
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“The Argument.” Etching by Gordon Grant. 


Gordon Grant, cosmopolite, born in San 
Francisco and trained to art in London, at 
Heatherley’s and the Lambeth school, who 
began his career as an illustrator, then 
achieved fame by painting ships of the sea, 
put himself securely in the niche as an 
etcher during the season just closed. Lovers 
of prints are not averse to a little humor 
with their art, and Grant is capable of sup- 
plying comedy relief to almost any sedate 
collection without lowering its dignity. “The 


Argument,” herewith reproduced by courtesy 
of the publisher, Francis H. Robertson, Inc., 
Westport, Conn., shows the fate of the 
world being settled in a space 934 inches 
wide and 634 inches high, thereby saving the 
League of Nations a terrible lot of trouble. 
A copy of this print recently went into the 
permanent collection of the Art Institute of 
Chicago. Grant’s “Three Wise Men” won 
the $50 cash purchase prize at the Boston 
Art Club’s last annual exhibition of living 
American etchers. 





Washburn in Europe 
Cadwallader Washburn, who exhibited 
twice in Europe last season, has shown a 
selection of his etchings at the Mabel Ulrich 
Galleries, Minneapolis. At the opening of 
his show in Berlin proofs of Washburn’s 
work were acquired by officials of the Vic- 
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toria and Albert Museum, London, and the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. In speaking 
of the American artist’s exhibition at the 
Galeries Simonson, Paris, Mr. M. L. Gode- 
froy, the expert, said: 

“When Washburn showed us some hun- 
dred of the etchings last June we were at 
once struck by his versatile talent. Now he 
shows us more, the result of his work in 
Europe, which are even more striking. Al- 
though known only a short time in Europe, 
Washburn has gained a distinctive place 
among the best known etchers of the world.” 





Mme. Modjeska Shows Etchings 


Marylka Modjeska, granddaughter of the 
great Polish actress, Helena Modjeska, and 
daughter of Ralph Modjeska, architect, and 
Felice Modjeska, sculptress, held an exhibi- 
tion of her etchings at the Gordon Galleries, 
Detroit. She is the wife of Prof. Patterson, 
of the University of Arizona, Tucson. 





“The Etchings of James McBey” 


Dealers in etchings have announced to 
their clients the forthcoming appearance of 
“The Etchings of James McBey,” by Mal- 
colm Salaman, well known English critic. 
There will be two editions, one consisting of 
100 autographed copies, the other a regular 
edition. 








The Northwest 


The Northwest Printmakers, Seattle, who 
are carrying on most effective propaganda 
for art in Washington and the Northwest, 
have just elected Ambrose Patterson presi- 
dent, and Mr. Patterson has gone to Europe, 
where he will establish friendly relations 
with printmakers abroad and endeavor to 
form exhibitions of European work in 
Seattle. 

The organization had a successful initial 
year, and the Seattle Town Crier congratu- 
lates Miss Rhodes, the retiring president, 
The exhibition held at the Henry Art Gal- 
leries in May was eminently successful, it 
says, and is now being sent on circuit to other 
towns. Any art society or school may have 
the exhibition by applying to Mrs. Halley 
Savery, Henry Art Gallery, Seattle. 

The other newly elected officers are: Vice 
president, Mrs. E. A. Worman; secretary 
and treasurer, Miss Maud Elmer; publicity 
director, Mrs. J. H. Cooper. 





Japanese Print “Revival” 


The Chicago Art Institute showed some 
new Japanese color prints, which have just 
been added to the Clarence Buckingham Col- 
lection. Ito Shinsui, the best known figure 
designer in the Japanese print world, and 
Kawase Hasui, landscapist, were the fea- 
tures. The Art Institute in its news letter to 
the press said that these prints “very ef- 
fectively prove that the art of the color print 
in Japan is having a distinct revival and is 
again coming into its own on a high plane.” 





Gives Prints to Metropolitan 

The department of prints of the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art again announces the 
acquisition of an important group of early 
prints. Some of these were the gift of an 
anonymous donor. The others were put- 
chased by the Museum’s trustees. Of the 65 
engravings in the group, 56 are of Italian 
origin, six of German and three of Dutch. 





New Prints by Rockwell Kent 
The Weyhe Galleries, New York, have 
issued four new lithographs by Rockwell 
Kent—“Man and Mast,” “Meditation,” 
“Resting” and “Bather”—and one new wood- 
cut, “Boatman.” 





Tue Art Dicest’s New York office will 
gladly look up any print desired by a reader. 
Address: Tue Art Dicest, 9 East 59th St. 
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In the Realm of Rare Books and Manuscripts 











Newly Rare 


Collectors who are willing to pay more 
for the first editions of living authors, such 
as Galsworthy, Shaw and Wells, than for 
those of the immortals of past ages, whose 
“firsts” are infinitely rarer, are given a good 
scolding by the New York Times, which 
proceeds to analyze the situation. 

“Really,” it says, “to judge from the cata- 
logues of first editions emanating chiefly 
from English sources, one might conclude 
that the only names in current literature are 
Barrie, Galsworthy, Kipling, Shaw, Wells 
and one or two others.. That the English 
dealers are worse offenders than Americans 
in this regard simply means that they pro- 
duce catalogues in much greater quantities. 
For it cannot be said that the American 
bookseller is behindhand in the exploitation 
of whatever is popular at the moment. 

“For several years now Mr. Kipling has 
enjoyed the position of an aristocrat among 
living authors, thanks to the activity of his 
enthusiastic collectors. Hardy managed to 
live just long enough to see himself immor- 
talized on the auction block. Messrs. Shaw 
and Galsworthy tripped into the limelight 
less than a year ago. 

“The reason for the situation is not far to 
seek. Book collecting is a new game to a 
very large percentage of its devotees, due to 
a variety of causes which need not be anal- 
yzed here. The influence of so many new- 
comers made itself felt in every branch of 
collecting, notably in English literature, with 
which most booklovers consider themselves 
conversant. Prices of first editions of cele- 
brated works were speedily driven out of 
bounds (or so it seemed) and then came the 
great discovery that there existed an almost 
virgin field in modern literature. The com- 
parative cheapness of these books made them 
enormously attractive, and the hunt was on.. 

“So swift and powerful was this drive on 
living authors, that in an incredibly short 
time collectors lost sight of the scale and a 
number of modern first editions were carried 
away and beyond their true value in relation 
to admittedly more desirable examples of 
earlier literature. No extravagant claims are 
made for the merit of Mr. Galsworthy’s first 
four books, yet first editions of them are 
almost unobtainable under $1,000 apiece. And 
the sizes of the editions in each case ranged 
from 500 to 1,000 copies. Good examples of 
Mr. Shaw’s novels, ‘Cashel Byron’s Profes- 
sion’ and ‘An Unsocial Socialist’ are rated 
even higher. 

“Apparently these modern collectors have 
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forgotten that English literature dates back 
beyond 1890, and that there were some fel- 
lows living in the last two centuries who 
wrote things that are likely to outlive all 
the masterpieces of the gods mounted on 
pedestals today. That a first edition of the 
greatest biography in the English language 
published in two quarto volumes in 1791, or 
‘A Sentimental Journey’ in two volumes, 
1768, may each be had in good condition in 
contemporary calf for $750 to $1,000 is a 
fact of some significance. Nor are they so 
uncommon as to make their pursuit hope- 
less. 





















“When an author’s books, such as Gals-. 


worthy’s, begin to strike three and four 
figures the pace grows too hot for most 
competitors. They cast about for a new 
idol, and today it is H. G. Wells who is 
fluttering pulses. Quite naturally, in different 
parts of the world, they have by common 
impulse hit upon him as the coming man. 
It is not ‘the late Mr. Wells,’ as he was once 
rudely called, but the Mr. Wells of ‘The 
Time Machine,’ ‘Twelve Stories and a 
Dream,’ and ‘Tono Bungay’ who is being 
pursued. Already we have a report from 
London of an auction where four of his 
early books, ‘The Stolen Bacillus,’ ‘The 
Island of Doctor Moreau,’ ‘The Plattner 
Story’ and ‘Love and Mr. Lewisham,’ 
fetched around twenty-five pounds each.” 





A Burns Treasure 

At Sotheby’s, in London, there was sold 
for $9,400 to Maggs Brothers a copy of 
“The Correspondence Between Burns and 
Clarinda,” 1843, arranged and edited by her 
grandson, W. C. McLehose. A remarkable 
feature of this book was a holograph poem, 
inserted before the title, of four stanzas, 
signed “Sylvander’ (R. Burns), and begin- 
ning: “Fair Empress of the Poet’s Soul,” 
which was sent to Clarinda in April, 1788. 
A similar MS. of Burns’s poem “To Clar- 
inda” faced page 161, and there were other 
documents inserted. 

A witty letter of 114 pages from Burns 
to Miss Mabane went to Maggs Brothers for 
$1220. 





Johnson Letter Brings $2,400 
A letter which Dr. Johnson wrote to his old 
schoolmate, Edmund Hector, a medical man 
at Birmingham, telling him he had under- 


taken a new edition of Shakespeare, was sold 
for $2,400. 





$2,175 for Hardy Item 
A set of the first editions of Thomas 
Hardy’s “The Dynasts,” 1903-8, three vol- 
umes, with a letter of the author inserted, 
brought $2,175 at Sotheby’s in London. 





Tue Art Dicest’s New York office will 
search for any rare book or manuscript a 
subscriber may want. Address: 9 East 
59th St. 





“Thee and Me” 


Lord Baltimore of Maryland and William 
Penn of Pennsylvania did not get along very 
well together. They were rival founders of 
great American commonwealths. If they 
were living today they would probably dis- 
agree as completely as they did then. One, 
very likely, would be like Mr. Ritchie of 
Maryland, the other like Mr. Pinchot of 
Pennsylvania, and there would be acrimony 
over personal liberty, and such things. But, 
nearly 300 years ago, they wrote a lot of 
letters to each other. William Penn was 
plainspoken and provoking. Lord Baltimore 
was cavalier, reserved and friendly. But 
after this sort of thing had lasted nearly 30 
years, he grew exasperated and informed 
friend William that his pen was “dirty and 
rude, as are many of your late actions.” 

The letters were part of a dossier of 40 
letters pertaining to the early history of 
Maryland, and the group brought $17,000 at 
auction at Sotheby’s, in London, the other 
day. 





“Pepys Bookcases” 

Because they are exactly like the bookcases 
in the Pepys Library at Magdalene College, 
three oak bookcases, belonging to the Sergi- 
son estate at Cuckfield Park, England, 
brought $34,000 at auction. They are finely 
carved with conventional designs and acan- 
thus foliage, and measure 96 inches by 55 
inches. 

Pepys, in his “Diary,” under date July 23, 
1666, says that “Simpson the joiner” came 
to take his order for bookcases, “with great 
pains contriving presses to put my books up 
in, they now growing numerous, and lying 
one upon another on my chairs.” Later, he 
writes :—“Comes Sympson to set up my new 
presses for my books, to my most extraordi- 
nary satisfaction.” As Charles Sergison 
(1654-1732) was for 30 years Clerk of the 
Acts at the Navy Board and succeeded 
Pepys, purchasing Cuckfield Park during 
that time, it is a reasonable theory that he 
employed “Simpson the joiner” to make these 
bookcases. 





Brings Out Dwiggins Book 

William Edwin Rudge of Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., has published a quarto volume con- 
taining 22 printers’ marks and seals designed 
or redrawn by W. A. Dwiggins. The edition 
is of 350 copies and is printed in black and 
colors, without text. Fifteen of the designs 
are original and seven are redrawn. 
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The News and Opinion of Books on Art 











Sculptors 


Stanley Casson’s “Some Modern Sculp- 
tors’ (Oxford University Press; $2.75) is 
about eleven sculptors of modern times. Of 
these, Epstein is the only American. Arthur 
Millier in the Los Angeles Times writes: 
“The author has limited himself to bona fide 
sculpture, eschewing, except for a few com- 
parative examples, all the plaster-puffs and 
pretty-pretties that pass for sculpture in aca- 
demic circles, either in Europe or America. 
If you are fated to turn the leaves of the 
catalogue to the current Salon des Artistes 
Francaises you will realize France has its 
National Sculpture Society no less than we. 

“But good sculpture is a rare animal any- 
where. After the renaissance the art re- 
mained second rate—and the author is not 
taken in by the uninspired Hellenism of 
Flaxman, Canova and others of the eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth century. 

“No, he starts with Barye and Rodin 
making figures ‘not content to hide behind 
shrubberies,’ works that revolted against a 
dead misunderstanding of Greece, instinct 
with life and nervous tension, made in an 
age when sculpture was neither allied to 
architecture or living in its own right. 

“Great as they were—and Barye was a 
very great artist—Rodin’s followers, Bour- 
delle and Maillol, were to exercise a health- 
ier influence. Bourdelle, great enough to 
use antiquity—see his mighty ‘Centaur,’ 
worthy of Olympus—the more vital; Maillol 
calm and aristocratic. 

“These two Frenchmen and the Southern 
Slav, Mestrovic, have developed sculpture 
on widely different racial lines with the com- 
mon factors of life and architectural rela- 
tionship. All have turned to archaic Greek 
sources, but where Bourdelle’s great ‘Virgin 





of Alsace’ is clearly related to medieval 
French art, Mestrovic has been true to his 
heritage of Byzantine tradition and the inde- 
pendent human types met on the Slavonic 
highlands. “ae 

“Eric Gill, the English sculptor, best 
known in America for his wood cuts; Gau- 
dier Brzeska, killed in the war at the age 
of 23; Joseph Barnard, Thomas Rosandic 
and Jacob Epstein, comprise the balance of 
these studies.” 

Thomas Craven, reviewing the book in the 
New York Herald-Tribune, gloomily says: 

“‘The sterility of the art of sculpture,’ 
observes Mr. Casson, ‘during the last half 
of the eighteenth century and the first half 
of the nineteenth is a phenomenon almost 
without parallel in the history of art. Mr. 
Casson might have extended the period for- 
ward to the present time. Of all men prac- 
ticing the fine arts in this modern world, 
the sculptor is the most unfortunate. I can- 
not say that his art is dead; it is merely 
unneccessary. He may be compared to a 
highly trairied physician whom society, for 
stupid or malignant reasons, has denied the 
right to practice medicine; he is condemned 
to spend his life making samples of his 
work, always, of course, in the hope that 
some day he may have an opportunity to 
exhibit his talents on a scale worthy of his 
creative aspirations. His cumbrous materials 
are too expensive to allow him the reckless 
freedom of experimentation without which 
no true artist can properly test his powers; 
if he is a man of marked originality, he 
accepts it as a foregone conclusion that he 
has no chance whatever in a competition for 
one of those large public monuments which 
disfigure our streets and squares. He listens 
to continual talk about ‘the new Renaissance,’ 
and as evidence of the great awakening sees 
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ambiguous forms of interior decoration 
manufactured for the American trade by in- 
digent Europeans; he notes with horror ‘the 
increasing interest in sculpture in the United 
States,’ an interest manifested within the 
last three years by seventy-five war memo- 
rials, all of which, without a single exception, 
are the productions not of artists, but of 
ambitious mechanics with political influence 
or persuasive social connections. 

“If any ore thinks that I exaggerate the 
darker aspects of modern sculpture, let him 
read Mr. Casson’s admirable passages con- 
trasting the conditions of ancient Greece and 
medieval Europe with those in which every 
contemporary workman with a true regard 
for the nobility of his art is compelled to 
labor. 

“Mr. Casson discovers in the post-war de- 
mand for memorials hopeful signs of a 
revival of sculpture, but here again I am 
obliged to take issue with him. The numer- 
ous war memorials prove nothing beyond 
the corruption of public taste and the decay § 
of a great art. Instead of encouraging 
genuine artists, the large and showy monu- 
ments provide more work for scheming 
craftsmen who, in former times, would have 
been only obscure and unpretentious stone- 
cutters. If sculpture is ever again to come 
into general use it must begin at the bottom 
and serve a long and humble apprenticeship 
as the handmaiden of architecture.” 





Tue Art Dicest’s New York office will 
gladly have any art book published sent toa 
subscriber. Address: 9 East 59th St. 
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A Review of the Field 





in Art Education 











aA Skidmore Idea 


Many co‘leges have been founded in the 
ordinary way, have gone along for years as 
plain colleges and then have started art de- 
partments and even undertaken the teaching 
of painting and sculpture along the lines of 
regular art schools. But Skidmore College, 
at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the only educational insti- 
tution that started as a pure and simple art 
school and afterwards deve‘oped into a full- 
fledged, college. Now it has emphasized its 
origin by deciding, instead of merely hold’ng 
such art exhibitions as are organized by the 
Art Center and the American Federation of 
Arts and “sent on circuit,” to go out into the 
art world and obtain now and then just the 
sort of special exhibitions its students need. 
The first of these displays was a good sized 
exhibition of the paintings and etchings of 
George O. (“Pop”) Hart, which has just 
been held as part of its commencement ac- 
tivities. 

“Skidmore College,” said Dr. Henry T. 
Moore, the president, “began in 1911 as a 
school of the fine and applied arts. It has 
long since become a full-fledged college, 
among the twenty largest colleges for women 
in the United States, offering the usual 
courses toward the usual degrees; but it 
still keeps to the fore its purpose of fitting 
young women for careers, particularly in the 
arts, and more than one-fifth of its six 
hundred students are majoring in art, their 
studies ranging from painting in oils and 
water colors, art appreciation and the teach- 
ing of art, to iewelry-making, interior deco- 
ration and designing. 

“Like other co‘leges, we have hung numer- 
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ous exhibitions sent us by the Art Center of 
New York and other organizations. But the 
genuine creative impulse which has resulted 
in many strikingly original pictures by our 
own girls, and the alert interest in contem- 
porary achievements which our very up-to- 
the-minute students display, makes it appro- 
priate that we should go a step further, make 
our own selection in the field of present-day 
American art, and thus play a larger role in 
the development of taste. 

“The ‘Pop’ Hart exhibition will be the 
first of an annual series which will pay trib- 
ute to the most vital living artists of our own 





land. We are happy to have been able to 
arrange, through the Downtown Gallery of 
New York, for a showing of the work of 
this dynamic world-wanderer whose vigorous 
renderings of life in many corners of the 
world will expand the horizons of our stu- 
dents.” 

Skidmore in announcing the exhibition 
quoted several things “Pop” has said, among 
them this terrible one: “Once they made me 
president of the famous Brooklyn Society of 
Etchers, but when artists begin talking art 
with a big ‘A’ and a hunk of cake in their 
hand they get my goat.” 
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Excellent courses in Public School Art for 
Teachers. 

Methods, Representation, Design, Applied Design, 
Mechanical Drawing. In Applied Design, such 
Crafts as: 

oe BATIK 


ESSO 
LEATHER TOOLING 


ART DEPARTMENT 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


BLOCK PRINTING 
METAL WORK 





All advantages of a large university 





Director of Summer School 
Room 12, Administration Bldg. 
Syracuse. New York 
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Giles’ New P 
11eS ew frost The Traphagen School of Fashi 
on 
KIHN-TEN EYCK hel tte in to ge 
Howard Everett Giles, modernist, who, be- ec ey TS . 
° . Oo 
ART SCHOOL fore he turned modernist, won several prizes mastery of costume design ant 
STAMFORD, CONN. in the exhibitions of staid academic institu- ‘time ‘compatible with thorouseaal ~ 
: . . . : ay an vening Cour: 8 
; fe et pee 595 anes <A tions, including the National Academy and Sate Drawing. ant Painting Chany 
ETCHING and COMMERCIAL the Pennsylvania Academy, will join the ton ar = 
as well as faculty of the Master Institute of United Send for Catalog D. 


, : a ‘ 1 
FINE ARTS .IN-ALL MEDIUMS k Arts when it resumes its classes next autumn | | '6* Bresdway (wear 58nd St.) New York 
50 Minutes from New Yor in the new Master Building on Riverside 


cusieuent” Ist to November Ist : Drive, New York, according to announce- THE ART OF SEEING 


W. LANGDON KIHN ment by Miss Sina Lichtman, the director. Woodbury Training School 


JOHN TEN EYCK He will d 1 d d tan Sood IN APPLIED OBSERVATION, INC, 
Beeapestus-cent.en sauuset e will conduct classes devoted to the ftunda- Opens Oct. 7, 1929. Esther G. Barrows, Dk 


* et te rector. Staff: Charles H. Woodbury, Elizabeth 
mentals of drawing and painting, and espe Ward Perkins, Milton H. Bird.  Gonerete me 
cially in reference to the theory of dynamic pression through the Arts an Integral Part ef 


pte, 4 Education. Scholarships for Special Students, 
symmetry as used by him in his work. 
INQUIRE about the only School of Its Kind ; . ; . Write Secretary, 231 Perkins Street, 


. . Giles is a pioneer exponent of dynamic Jamaica Plain, Mags. 
N. Y. School of Fine & Applied Art : ; : 
New York-Paris (Parsons) CATALOGUES symmetry, of which Jay Hambridge may be 


INTERN ATIONAL PRoressionaL Tratsinec—Iaterior Arc: itec called the founder. He studied under Ham- COMMERCIALIZE YOUR ARTISTIC TALENT 
ture and Decoratiou; Cos:ume and Stage D-sigu; Ad vertis : 1 £3 bri ° LEAKN COSTUME DESIGN, FASHION 
iug Mlustration; Teachers’ Training. rte bridge, and a thoug am ridge is respon- ILLUSTRATION, COMMERCIAL ART 


NEW TERM IN NEW YORK BEGINS SEPTEMBER 4th sible for working out the theory, Giles was Individual Instruction 


Address Sec’y 2239 Broadway, N. ¥. City the first to have taught it on a large scale IN { f 
and made its application practical for artists. ash ion vr C OO 
: : . Walter Gutman, writing in the April num- SCOTTISH RITE TEMPLE 
; ; : ‘ ER 
rene or Womer of Design ber of Art in America, said: “The basis of ee PE =~ 9AM TEPC, Ont, 
an" py aenen Mr. Giles’ art is his color. By a study of 
Ay semen ragga sd clowes ial the laws of color he. comes to use it almost 
Srociaiions Instruction by Experts ndustria vs s ° 
and Decorative Design. Poster and Advertising as objectively as a composer uses sounds Maryland Institute 
Art. Interior Decoration. Fashion Illustration “he ’ o re . 1825-1929 
and Costume Design. a eanniration. Normal Being a lover of color he plays his chords Baltimore, Md. 
Art. All Branches of the Fine Arts. e : ss eg 3 
Rituk aaa ener ai. Write for Cetalog with pass‘on, giving them emphasis in — Summer School, July 1 to August 9, 1929 
tion to each other, which stirs the onloo er Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
as does the controlled, strong playing of a Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
NIVERSITY OF DENVER pianist. . . . He believes that. as a mu- ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


CHAPPELL SCHOOL OF ART sician, an artist should formulate his ap- 


Summer School, June 17 to July 26 : og cge.0 A 

r knowin i i 
Classes in Free Hand Drawing, Methods of Pp oach by knowing the possibilities of his [HE ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 
Teaching Art, Painting, Water Color or Oil, mediums. . . . He knows that colors 


Design, Life Drawing, Interior Decoration 


Commercial Illustration and Juvenile. Cata- vibrate at certain rates. . . + He knows FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 


log ‘“‘S"’ sent on request. the painting he wishes to make and so he 


‘ Individual Instruction in all branch ft Fine 
1300 Logan St., Denver, Colorado places the colors in the relations necessary to and Commercial Art. Teacher Training. Credits 
fulfill his wish.” ove. 


. . ° Catalog on Request 
sai The Boston Transcript: “Giles is . . . an 1624 H. Street, N. W. Washington, D. ©. 
Develop Your Artistic Talents innovator in color design. Giles possesses : 
All the regular art courses. Also Interior imagination—an all to rare gift. Giles is a 
ot gga SS eS ee modernist. The man paints with apparent THE DALLas Art INSTITUTE 
erpel, Director, Rocm 34. _ ai ae abandon, but the secret of the matter is that 1215%% Main Street Dallas, Texas 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS he knows, for the most part, exactly what s in 


Cour: 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY-St. Louis | | he is doing. . . . This artist has a gift of | | P"*GoMkmercial asi Design, Tlustration an 


oa “a . Commercial Art. Interior Decoratien. 
unusual color designing. He paints in a Day and Evening Classes 


manner that portrays a mood, and into that OLIN HERMAN TRAVIS, Director 
MASTER INSTITUTE mood we are irresistibly drawn. It is a 

pleasure to welcome his thought-provoking 
USE SATE scusryne | | Paintings to Boston.” HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


ARCHITECTURE—OPERA CLASS : cae ae “ Winter, Season 1928-1929 
TE aah TRO Giles originated the expression, “If an art PE ng gy 


mposi- 
. : ; sad it 3 ” tion, Still Life, Il i 
Enrollment eres for Catalog ““H”’ is truly applied it is fine. “Custeme BL yy 
el. c ° 3860 


Composition and Resea 
813 W. 105th Street New York, N. Y. 































































































reh. 
5 ELIZABETH COLE TUCKER, Dircctor 
Ture Art Dicest has become a directory For information, address Secretary, 


of the art schools of the United States. 599, Cotas Piyest Tel. 7-4882 Martens, Seem 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ; : 
i Aa WORCESTER 
Art, I ctaslien Life, Lettering and De- 
Ser Neominee letartar Decoration Lay. BRIDGMAN’S ART MUSEUM SCHOOL 


courses. Individual attention. Faculty of 


0 Soheeunsbenal reputation. ‘Student body of 24 HIGHLAND S8T., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Persist s| 100. Send Catalog. Directors H A N D B O O K Three-year courses in Design, Drawing .and 
ACADEMY Harry L. 3M. Frank H. Young. Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
OF ART | American Academy of Art 


Pottery. Weaving. .Day and Evening Classes. 
~ —- Dept A. 0.1125 Kimbail Blog., Chicago. 1.1. of D R AW I N G Catalogue sent on request. 
. 


H. Stuart Michie, Principal 
EDITED AND ARRANGED BY GEORGE 
LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
B. BRIDGMAN—JUST OUT—NEW + 
Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. The Pennsylvania Academy 
Courses in Painting and Sculp- —MODERN—FULL OF IDEAS FOR ; ° 
ture, Commercial Art, Teacher of the Fine Arts 


Frpining. “Interior, Contgns and TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 


For aiaehnend Cphabess address Price $1.00 Oldest Art School in America 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director BRIDGMAN PUBLISHERS Instruction in Painting, Sculpture, 


Dept. A. D., 438 Jefferson St. * and Illustration. Send for Circular. 
Milwaukee, Wis. PELHAM NEW YORK 


ELEANOR A. FRASER, Curator 
























































- COLOR PRINTS ||| SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM 
OHIO UNIVERSITY LARGE AND SMALL OF FINE ARTS 


B.S. in Education Degree and Art Supervisor's Write for free sample mmer Session ' 
Diploma. Course accredited in other states. | and circular cuarsial drawing, ole, or * desis, 
Registration Fee one. ro BA gear. | ArT ExTENSION interior decoration, jewelry and metal work. 


The President's Ofc Ohio University Press THlustrated. booklet. 
ATHENS, OHIO -WESTPORT,.CONN. BOSTON, MASS. 








ART DEPARTMENT,-GOLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION 
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STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 


44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 


Students May Enter at Any Time 
Night Classes 

















NAUM M. LOS 


SCHOOL OF ART 


Officially Recommended by the 
American Academy of Rome 


Thorough Fundamental Training in 
SCULPTURE DRAWING 
PAINTING 


Constructive Anatomy 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
SUMMER COURSES 


1947 Broadway New York City 
at 66th Street Phone Trafalgar 0022 























RALPH M. PEARSON 


DESIGN WORKSHOP—Modern creative theory 
and practice. Summer classes both at city and 
country studios. Address Jean Chamblin, Mer. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 
10 East 53d Street, New York City 








MARTINET 


SCHOOL OF ART 
Director—MARJORIE D. MARTINET 
OCT. Y 15th 


KLIN 
Illustrated Catalog 








CORCORAN SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINTON, D. C. 
Entrance Fee $15.00 
Day and Evening Classes in Drawing, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Composition and Anatomy. 
ructors: ra 8. Meryman, Principal; 
8. Burtis Baker, Vice-Principal; es M. 





Leisenring, Eugen Weisz, Carl 

George M. Jenkins, M.D. 

For information and Prespectus address 
MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 








' Design : Murals 


a 
iS . 
co v Liberal Arts 
»):: 212 Central Park South 
A; Ct (l as New York City 
“ say’ Ss An atelier for the training 
i of designers, students and 
professional artists. 
Founded 1917 Oct. to June Cirele 1850 








ROSS BRAUGHT 


Summer Landscape Class 


WILMINGTON ACADEMY OF ART 
2.E. Eighth Street, Wilmington, Del. 








California School of Fine Arts 

Chestaut and Jones Streets 

San Francisco 

Affiliated with the University of California. 
Fall term opens August nineteenth. Profes- 
Sional courses in’ the fine and applied arts; 
Normal Teachers’ Course. 

Write for illustrated catalogue 

Lee F. Randol; Director 





“Our Times” 


Summer and the paucity of exhibitions has 
driven the art critics who keep their columns 
alive to philosophy. Arnold Ronnebeck, of 
the Rock Mountain News, who is also di- 
rector of the Denver Art Museum and a 
sculptor of note, wrote the other day: 

“Often one hears the question: Why not 
stick to the ways of the forefathers? Why 
new forms in art? Why invent new move- 
ments? 

“The creative artist does not invent new 
forms, as the technician invents a new 
mechanism. New art forms grow under the 
hands of the artist—in spite of himself. It 
is as if the spirit of his period forces the 
artist to give expression to his feelings to- 
ward the world in just such and such a way. 
It makes, so to speak, use of the artist to 
give expression to its spirit—in forms and 
colors, in poems and in songs. The -artist, 
if at all alive, gives himself up to the 
rhythm. of his time, to life itself. 

“Because a Rembrandt, a Phidias, a Titian 
felt so intensely the rhythm of their periods, 
because they looked at the people and events, 
the cities and the mountains from a spiritual 
distance, they saw them somehow absolute 
and stripped of incidental and meaningless 
details. 

“The great works of art, though being 
each time intensely modern, are also full of 
a vision that reaches beyond the time in 
which they were done. Being an almost im- 
personal expression of their time, they are 
timeless, and a portrait by Rembrandt is just 
as modern today as it was in 1640. j 

“How many of the masters of today will 
stand the final test and survive in the his- 
tory of art, we cannot yet say; but it is 
interesting to note that many of those who 
were most violently attacked as extravagant 
revolutionists only 30 years ago, are already 
recognized as upholders of the great tradition 
and ranked in artistic importance with the 
great and immortal masters of all times. 
: This art of today will, in time, be 
part of the past and part of the continuous 
evolution of art. It will, naturally, be an- 
other period of the great tradition, equal in 
importance to the Renaissance, the Gothic 
period and classical antiquity.” 





Too Much Self Expression? 


A style chaos, the result of too much stress 
of self-expression, is threatening all the arts 
in America, according to Dean Everett Vic- 
tor Meeks, of the Yale School of Fine Arts. 
Our recent system of art education, Dean 
Meeks contends, “stimulates individualism at 
the expense of sound underlying general 
training.” Encouragement of self-expression 
is ninety-nine times out of a hundred unjusti- 
fied by corresponding talent, according to the 
dean. 





n.y.schoolof design 
145-147 east S7th street, new york 
@ john connab, director 
summer classes in new york and 
boston from June 17 to august 
23. in essex, connecticut, out- 
of-door classes in drawing. 
painting and decorative design: 
commercial art, interior deco- 
j teachers training and 
i handicrafts. july 1 to septem- 
er 1. send for booklet. 





SANTA BARBARA 
School of the Arts 


AvBerRT Herter, A.N.A. 
Chairman of Advisory Board 
FRANK Morey FLETCHER 
Dean of the Faculty 


GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL 
ARTS—DECORATIVE DESIGN— 
CRAFTS—SCULPTURE— 
BRONZE -CASTING—WOOD 
BLOCK PRINTING—ETCHING— 
ARCHITECTURE 


Session: 28 weeks, October-May 
SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 
Illustrated Catalog 
914 Santa Barbara Street 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 











_ 





Personal Daily Instruction — Hive 
tration, Drawing, Pain , Per 
trait, Still) Life, Commerctal ané 
Costume Design. Day and Evening 


Classea Placements, Scholarships. Now. 
Write fer Cataleg B. 126 Ave., Bostea 





OTIS ART INSTITUTE 
A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
MAINTAINED BY THE COUNTY OF LOS 
ANGBLES AS A DEPARTMENT OF THE LOS 
ANGELES MUSEUM 

2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 

Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 








NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 87th year 
Textile Designing. Fashion Drawing, Poster 
Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, Aé- 
va Design. Special Course in Lettering 
and Illumination. Teachers’ Course. 
Positions end orders filled 








GUY WIGGINS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
LYME, CONN. 


June 15 to September 15 
Address—226 W. 59th, New York 








LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


CLASS OUTDOORS WITHIN CITY LIMITS 
Saturdays Under Personal Instruction of 


XAVIER J. BARILE 
Studio Life Classes—Painting, Drawing—Sun- 
day Morning, 10 to 1—Monday Eve., 8 to 10. 
Private Lessons by Appointment. Write for 
Circular. Address Secretary, X. J. Barile, 7 
West 14th St., New York City. 








Enjoy Art Yourself 
Vision-Training enables anyone to appreciate 
art or denict nature’s béauty withovt eonv or 
theory. 700 artists, art teachers and students 
gain in drawing, color and technique by HOME 
COURSE that saves years in art schools. 

SUMMER SCHOOL—JULY TO OCT. 


A. K. CROSS BOOTHBAY HARBOR, 














Tue Art Dicest sent to any bona fide 
art student eight months for $1.00. 





ART SCHOOL 
of the Detroit Society 
of Arts and Crafts 
Accredited school; three and 
four year courses. Drawing, 
Painting, Modeling, Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tien, Costume Design. New 
building. Fall term opens 
Sept. 23. Catalog on request. 
E. A. Gurry, Dir., 50 Watson St., Detroit, Mich. 











VESPER GEORGE 


SCHOOGL @F ABT 
Professional eourses of 3 and 8 years 


Boston Summer School 








JULY 1—SIX WEEKS 
44 ST. BOTOLPH ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Buyers’ Guide to ART DIGEST’S Advertisers 





ANTIQUES 
Antique Shop, 682 Main St., Fitch- 


burg, Mass. 
19 E. s6th St» to Y. 


Ralph Chait, 
Ehrich’s, 36 E. 57th St., N. 

J. J. Gillespie Co., 639 Liberty’ Av., 
Pittsburgh. 

Heeramaneck, 724 sth Av., N. Y. 
eee 4, 3619 Main St., Houston, 


‘ex. 
P. Jackson Higgs, 11 E. sath St., 
| A 


Kelekian, 598 Madison Av., N. Y. 
ad 7; Kerr, 510 Madison Av., 
Knudsen, 


Scribe, Paris, 
France. 


Little Gallery, we ‘oq ~ St., 

Nazare-Aga, 3 ierre 
Serbie, Paris. 

Grace Nicholson, 46 N. Los Robles 
Av., Pasadena, éal. 

J. Rotil, 134 Bld. ats Paris. 

Jocques Serigmnann & Co., 3 E. 51st 
t 


Wildenstein, 647 sth Av., N. Y. 
ANTIQUE FABRICS 
Lovencon. 578 Madison Av., N. Y. 
ARMS AND ARMOUR 
Bachereau, 46 Rue de Provence, 

Paris, France. 
ART BOOKS 
Bridgman Publishers, Pelham, New 
York. 


9 Rue 


rst de 


ART EXPERTS 
Maurice Goldblatt, 318 S. Mich., 
Chicago. 
ART GALLERIES 
LONDON— 
The Carrol Gallery, 
quare. 
French Gallery, 120 Pall Mall. 
J. Leger & Son, 13 Duke St., 
St. James’. 
Leicester Galleries, 


Square. 

Godfrey Phillips Gallery, 
Duke St., St. Tames’s. 
Redfern Gallery, 27 Old Bond St. 
A. Reid & Lefevre, Ltd., 1a King 

St., St. James’. 
Max Rothschild, 28 Sackville St. 
ee Gallery, 7a Grafton 


28 St. James’s 


Leicester 


43°44 


PARIS— 

J. Allard, 20 Rue des Capucines. 

Marcel Bernheim, 2 bis Rue Cau- 
martin. 

Bignou, 8 Rue la Boetie. 

Th. Briant, 32 Rue de Berri. 

Brimo de Laroussilhe, 34 Rue La- 
fayette. 

L. Cornillon, 21 Quai Voltaire. 

Ch. A. Girard, 1 Rue Edouard 
VII. 

Paul Guillaume, 59 Rue la Boetie. 

, Herbrand, 31 Rue le Peletier. 
Le Roy & Co., 9 Rue Scribe. 

Galerie Locarno, ts Rue Laffitte. 

Lucas-Moreno, 28 Rue de la Vic- 
toire. 

Leon Marseille, 16 Rue de Seine. 

Rotil, 134 Boulevard Haussmann. 

Arthur Sambon, 7 Square Messine. 

Simonson & Co. ., 19 Rue Caumar- 


tin. 

M. & R. Stora, 32 Bid. Hauss- 
mann. 

J. Watelin, 11 Rue Auber. 

Galerie Zak, Place St. 
des Pres. 


Germain 


Zborowski, 26 Rue de Seine. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.— 
rae Galleries, 2509 W. 7th 
t. 


PASADENA, CAL.— 
orgs Nicholson, 46 N. Los Robles 
v. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.— 
Beaux Arts Galerie, 116 Maiden 


Lane. 
Nathan Bentz & Co., 437 Grant 


v. 
E. B. Courvoisier Co., 474 Post St. 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIF.— 
Nathan Bentz & Co. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.— 
Gordon Dunthorne, 1726 Connecti- 
cut Av. 
Yorke Gallery, 2000 S. St. 
CHICAGO, ILL.— 
Carson, Pirie Scott & Co. 
Chicago Galleries, 220 N. Mich. 
BAR HARBOR, MAINE— 
Gordon Dunthorne Gallery. 
BALTIMORE, MD.— 
Purnell Galleries. 
BOSTON, MASS.— 
Grace Horne’s, Stuart at Dart- 
mouth, 
Robert C. Vose, 559 Boylston St. 
ST. LOUIS, MO.— 
Newhouse Galleries, 484 N. Kings- 
highway Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Max Safron Galleries, Jefferson 
Hotel. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.— 
Findlay Galleries, 1225 Balt. St. 
BUFFALO, N. Y.— 
Broderick, 436 Virginia St. 
NEW YORK— 
Adams Gallery, 660 Lex. Ave. 
Belmont Galleries, 137 E. 57th. 
Balzac Galleries, 40 E. 57th St. 
Brummer Galleries, 27 E 57th. 
Buchanan Galleries, 556 Madison. 
Frans Buffa & Sons, 58 W. 57th. 
Calo Art Galleries, 128 W. 49th. 
De Hauke & Co., 3 E. 51st St. 
Dudensing Galleries, 5 E. 57th. 
Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 E. 57th. 
Ehrich Galleries, 36 E. 57th St. 
Ferargil Galleries, 37 E. 57th St. 
Gallery of P. Jackson Higgs, 11 E. 
s4th St. 
Pascal Gatterdam, 145 W. 57th. 
G. R. D. Studio, 58 W. ssth St. 
Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 
Vanderbilt Av. 
Greene Art qetery, 157 W. 72nd 
t 
Helen Reston Gallery, 9 E. 57th. 
Hyman & Son, 653 Lexington Av. 
Thos. J. Kerr, 510 —— Av. 
Kleinberger, 12 E. 54th 
J. Leger & Son, 605 srifth "Ave. 
John Levy Galleries, 552 sth Av. 
Little Gallery, 29 W. tg St. 
Macbeth Gallery, 15 57th St. 
Metropolitan Galleries. 578 Mad. 
Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57th St. 
J. B. Neumann, 9 E. 57th St. 
Newhouse Galleries, 11 E. 57th. 
Reinhardt Galleries, 730 sth Av. 
Paul Rogenberg & Co., 647 sth. 
Schultheis, 142 Fulton’ St. 
Seligmann. & Co., 3 E. 51st St. 
Van Diemen Galleries, 21 E. 57th. 
Wildenstein & Co., 647 5th Av. 
Howard Young Galleries, 634 sth. 


whe By gr! ome 
Sid. Gillespie et Ce. 639 Liberty. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I.— 
Reteene M. Vose, 131 Wash. St. 
HOUSTON, TEX.— 
Herzog Teilerinn 3619 Main St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH— 


Alice Merrill Horne, 868 2nd Av. 
ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
E. H. Friedrichs, Inc., 129 W. 31st, 


ae A 
M. Grumbacher, 
N. Y. 


160B Fifth Av., 


Martini Artists Color Lab., 97 Har- 
ris Av., L. I. City, N. Y. 
Pelican “wr ae ead Wagner, 34 
E. 23rd St., N. Y. 
Erwin M. Riebe Co., 153 E. 60th 
ee me a 
Seong & Co., 123 W. 68th St., 
F. Weber Co., t2th St., 
Philadelphia. 
BRONZE FOUNDERS 
Pearson, Priessmann, Bauer & Co., 
545 sth Ave., N. Y. 
CASTS, STATUARY 
P. P. Caproni & Bro., Inc., 1914 
Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
Florentine Art Plaster Co., 2217 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRAMERS 
Grosvallet, 126 Bild. 
Paris. 


N. Y. + a & Picture Co., 116 
Fulton St., ¥. 
Serae Roche, 
Paris. 
LAMPS AND LIGHTING 
Macbeth Dearne Co., 231 W. 
17th St., z. 
atari AND SHIPPERS 
Artists Packing & eoring Co., 18 
W. s4th St., 
Chenue, 5 Rue de i “Terrasse, Paris 
R. Lerondelle, 76 Rue Blanche, Paris. 
Chas. Pottier. 14 Rue Gaillon, Paris. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Carl Klein, 9 E. soth St., N. Y. 
PRINTS 
Art Extension Press, 
‘onn. 

E. B. Courvoisier Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Gordon Dunthorne, 1726 Connecticut 

Av.. Washington. 
Fine Art Society, 148 New Bond St., 


125 S. 


Hausmann, 


= Rue Victor- Masse, 


Westport, 
474 Post St., 


Galleries, 1225 Baltimore 
Kansas City. 

J. J. Gilleshie Co., 636 Liberty Av., 
Pittsburgh. 

Marcel Guiot;*4 Rue. Volnev. Paris. 

Richard Owen, 15 Quai Voltaire, 
Paris. 

Purnell Galleries. Baltimore. 

Mabel Ulrich’s Print Shops, Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. 

RARE BOOKS. MANUSCRIPTS 

Brick Row — Inc., 42 E. 


soth St. 

James F. Drake, 14 W. goth St., 
ee 

» er K eaeaen Inc., 665 Fifth Av., 


G. Hess, Munich. 
RFSTORERS 
on. "mentees 572 Lexington Av., 


J Penn. 


Chev. Prof. Pasquale Farina, 1350 
So. srst St., Phila, Pa. 
M. J. Feaperen. tor Park Av., N.Y, 
HOOLS OF ART 
Abbott Shed of a and Com. 
Art., 1624 H St., NW., Washing. 


ton. 
American Academy of Art, Dept. A, 
1125 Kimball Bldg., Chicage 


= ws ee. 7 he r4th St., N. Y, 

oston Museum School, Fenw 

Boston, Mass. w 

Beechwood School of Fine Art, Jen- 

Col Sek Penna. 
i chool of Arts and 

pe Osi nd a Crafts, 
ali, chool of ad Arts, Ch 
and Jones, San Francisco. — 

Scott Carbee School, 126 Mass. Av., 
Boston. 

Chapper “School of Art, 1300 Logan 

aa nver, 

Chester S ia School, Chester 
Springs, 

Covsras School of Art, Washing. 
on 

A. K. Cross, Boothbay Harbor, Me, 

Dallas Art Institute, Dallas, Texas, 

Designers Art School, 376 Boylston 
St., Boston. 

a is George School, 42 S. Botolph 

Boston. 

Hartford Art 
Conn. 

Kansas City Art Institute, 3500 
Warwick Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 

Kihn-Ten Eyck Art School, 595 § 
Shippan Ave., Stamford. Conn. 

Layton School of Art, Milwaukee. 

Martinet School of Art, 10 E, 
Franklin St., Baltimore. 

Maryiand Institute, Baltimore. 

Master Institute of oo Arts, 
313 W. ros St., 

Metropolitan Art ekonk 58 W. 57th 
- ee A 


School, Hartford, 


Naum Los. 1947 Broadway, N. Y. 

N. _Y. School of App. Design for 
Women, 160 Lexington Av., 

N. o School of Design, 145 ean 
s7t Z 

N. Y. School of Fine e. Applied 
Art, 2239 Broadway, N. Y 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Otis Art Institute, 2401 Wilshire 
Bivd., Los Angeles. 

oP Pearson, 10 E. 53rd St, 


Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Broad & Cherry, Phila., Pa. 

Phila. School of Design for Women, 
Broad and Master, Phila. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 

School of the Arts. 916 Sta. Bar- 
bara St., Santa Barbara, Cal. 
School of "Design and mead Arts, 

212 C. P. South, N. Y 

Syracuse University, Svracuse. 

Traphagen School of Fashion, 1680 
Broadway, N. Y. 

Washington University. St. Louis. 

Guv Wiagins, Lyme, Conn. 

Wilmington Academy of Art, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Woodbury Training School in Ap- 
plied Observation. 231 Perkins St, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Worcester Art. Museum School. 2 
Highland St., Worcester, Mass. 
HOTELS 

Bellevue-Stratford. Phila. Pa. 

Majestic Hotel, Phila, Pa. 





Banks Desert Classicism 


Bank buildings, long the appointed exem- 
plars of Greek architecture in this country, 
are now showing signs of turning modern. 
Three of Detroit’s oldest banking firms have 
moved into new quarters which are distin- 
guished by a total absence of any Corinthian 


or Ionic touch. 


The Union Trust Company’s new sky- 
scraper is the most astonishing of these. 
Wirt C. Rowland, designer of the edifice, 
says in the Christian Science Monitor: 

“Tt shrieks color, but that is necessary to 
make a bite on the public consciousness, for 
there has been too much fear of criticism 
Rowland believes 
that color is necessary in modern building, 
“because color is easily comprehended. We 
no longer live in a leisurely age, nor do we 


about such things.” Mr. 


tural detail. 


move on the streets from which it is possible 
to contemplate intricate and minute sculp- 
What we see we must see 
quickly in passing and the impression must 
be immediate, strong and complete.” 








A Notable Show for Newport 


Society at Newport will see a notab!e sum- 
mer show, beginning July 13, at the Cushing 
Memorial Gallery there. 
Association is providing a collection of paint- 
ings, and the Grand Central Art Galleries of 
New York are sending 250 examples of 
sculpture, including representative works of 
the most prominent scu'ptors of America. 
Garden sculpture will be made a feature, as 
it is felt that this will especially appeal to 
the connoisseurs of the Newport colony. 
Many of the beautiful homes in and about 
Newport already possess works by sculptor 
members of the Grand Central Galleries. 


The Newport Art 





In the “Cibola Style” 

Wichita’s art museum, which is to be built 
this fall, will not be constructed after the 
customary Greek designs, 
theme—the fabled cities of Cibola. 
believed that Coronado, wandering over the 
plains in search of the mystic cities, touched 
the site of the new museum. With this idea 
in mind the Art Association commissioned 
Clarence S. Stein to design a building which 
might have graced the cities of Cibola. 


but on a new 
It is 





Spanish Art from San Diego 
In its Mid-April number THe Arr Dicest 
reproduced .a photograph of the America 
Building at the Seville Exposition. It did 
not know who the architect was, but is now 
informed that William Templeton Johnson 
of San Diego was the designer. He 
Robert W. Snyder designed San Diego's 
beautiful Fine Arts Gallery. 
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I The Great Calendar of American Exhibitions 





[Herewith are included, whenever an- 
nounced, all competitive exhibitions, with 
closing dates for the submission of pictures.] 

[Copyright by Tue Art Dicest] 
Birmingham, Ala. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY GALLERIES— 
July-Aug.—Southern States Art League. 


Berkeley, Cal. 


BERKELEY ART MUSEUM— : 
July—Paintings, drawings, Maynard Dixon; 
drawings, Boris Deutsch. 
Aug.—Berkeley Memorabilia. 
CASA. DE MANANA— 
July—Block prints and water colors, W. S. Rice. 
‘Aug.—Prints by Marguerite Kirmse. 


Laguna Beach, Cal. 
LAGUNA BEACH ART GALLERY— 
To July 30-—Summer exhibition by members of 
Laguna Beach Art Association. 
Aug.-Sept.—1oth Annual Anniversary Exhibition, 
Laguna Beach Art Association. 


La Jolla, Cal. 


LA JOLLA ART ASSOCIATION— 
July—Paintings, Alfred Mitchell. : 
Aug.—Exhibition, La Jolla Art Association. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 

July-August—Series of one-man shows; Otis Art 
Institute Students; modern French paintings; 
Mika Mikoun ceramics; wood carvings, Carl 
Hallstharmmar. 

AINSLIE GALLERIES— 

July—Paintings, A. R. Brewster; Spanish paint- 
ings, Jcse Drudis-Brada. 

Aug.—Paintings, Walter Thompson. 

STENDAHL GALLERIES— 

July—Paintings, Paul Dougherty, Gardner Sy- 
mons, Elmer Schofield and Wm. Ritschel. 

Oakland, Cal. 

OAKLAND ART GALLERY— 

To July 18—California Water Color Society’s an- 
nual from Los Angeles. 

July 24-Aug. 26—No-Jury Exhibition of Oakland. 

ena, Cal. 

PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 

Jul: eg anne Society of Artists; William 

endt, William Ritschel, Joseph Kleitsch. 

GRACE NICHOLSON GALLERIES— 

Until Aug. 31—Tibetan banner paintings; orig- 
inal Korean, Chinese and Japanese paintings 
of the XVth to XIXth centuries. 

San Diego, Cal. 

FINE ARTS GALLERY— 

July—Fourth Annual Southern California Exhi- 
bition; exhibition of facsimiles of water colors 
of French regional costumes by Gratiane de 
Gardilanne and Elizabeth W. Moffatt; exhibi- 
tion of ancient manuscripts. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

CAL, PALACE OF THE LEGION OF HONOR— 
To Sept. 30—Exhibition of Contemporary Amer- 

ican Sculpture. 

EAST WEST GALLERY— 

To July 31:—Paintings, Boris Deutsch. 

August—Water colors, Annita Delano. 

GALERIE BEAUX ARTS— 

Aug. 12 Cpmaing exhibition at new galleries, 
166 Geary St. 

5S. & G. GUMP CO.— 

July-Aug.—Exhibition of paintings and prints. 

BRAXTON GALLERIES (Hollywood)— 
August—Sculpture by Roy Sheldon. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 

ART LEAGUE OF SANTA BARBARA— 
fay? 12 rutatings, Edith Perry Wilson. 

uly 15-Aug. 1—Members’ summer exhibit. 
Denver, Col. 

DENVER ART MUSEUM— 
July—Exhibition of “Art in Industry.” 
August—Indian Art; prints and aviegs by 

local artists. 
Hartford, Conn. 

WADSWORTH ATHENEUM— 
ummer—Paintings, water colors and drawings 
from the museum’s collections and loans, 

Washington, D. C. 

UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM— 

July-Sept.—Permanent collections. 
Honolulu, H. T. 

HONOLULU ACADEMY OF ARTS— 

Summer—Paintings, Jonas Lie. 
Chicago, II. 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 
© July 1s—Etchings by Van Dyck; portraiture 
in prints. J 
o Aug. 1—Javanese contemporary prints. 

Te, Sort. 1--"Four Centuries of Etching and 
g. 

ACKERMAN GALLERIES— 
July—Exhibition of old cattle prints. 
ugust—Prints published by F sao of Ackerman 


(1785-1928). 

CARSON PIRIE SCOTT & co.— 
uly-August—Contemporary American painters; 
contemporary English etchers. 


ROULLIER GALLERIES— 
July-Aug.—Prints of all periods. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE— 
July-August—Netherland furniture, XVIth to 
XVIII centuries; special exhibition of recent 
art accessions. 


Richmond, Ind. 
ART ASSOCIATION— 
To Aug. 31—Permanent collections. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
THE LITTLE GALLERY— 
July 6-Aug. 10—Etchings and wood block prints. 


Des Moines, Ia. 
ASSOCIATION OF FINE ARTS— 
To July 15—Paintings, Merlin Enabnit. 
ir 15-30—Paintings and bronzes from Simon 
asady Collection. 
August—Etchings and water colors. 
Ogunquit, Maine 
THE ART CENTER— 
June 16-Sept. 4—Seventh annual exhibition of 
paintings and etchings. 
Bar Harbor, Maine 
ART GALLERY— 
ae colors, F. W. Benson and John 
horf; etchings and water colors, Joseph Pen- 
nell; dry points, Cadwallader Washburn. 


Portland, Maine 
SWEET MEMORIAL ART MUSEUM— 
July-Sept. 15—Exhibition, contemporary Amer- 
ican artists. 
Baltimore, Md. 
BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART— 
Indefinite—Jacob Epstein collection of old mas- 
ters; Conrad collection of prints; Fifty Prints 
of the Year; Eisenberg collection of tch, 
Barbizon and Impressionist paintings; Chinese 
ceramics from Diedrich Abbes collection. 
July-Sept.—Print makers exhibition. 
PURNELL GALLERIES— . 
To Sept. 1—Recent etchings; old and modern 
paintings. 
Boston, Mass. 
BOSTON MUSEUM— 
Through Summer—Etchings, Jacques 
early engravings; lithographs, aumier and 
Fantin-Latour; prints by Turner, Meryon, etc.; 
woodcuts b ae and Daglish. 
BOSTON ART CLUB— 
Summer—Members’ exhibition. 
DOLL & RICHARDS— 
To Oct. 1—Miscellaneous paintings and prints. 
GOODSPEED’S— 
aa st—Miscellaneous prints. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 
July 5-17—Garden pottery by William Mercer 
and other members. 
July 18-Sept. 4—Members’ exhibition of handi- 
crafts. 
Aug. 22-Aug. 28—Historic photographs, Herbert 
B. Turner. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
FOGG ART MUSEUM— 
July-August—Loan exhibition, drawings, hand- 
loom fabrics, prints and paintings. 
Summer—Permanent ccllections. 
Hingham, Mass. 
THE PRINT CORNER— 
July 1-Aug. 15—Second annual review of work 
of Print Corner exhibitors. 
Worcester, Mass. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM— 
To Oct. 1—Permanent collections. 
Detroit, Mich. 
DFTROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
Summer—Prehistoric Hopi pottery; 
rary Indian paintings. 
WILLIAM O’LEARY GALLERIES— 
July-Aug.—Landscapes and portraits in oil by 
Robert Hamilton; ‘The Duel,” Rosa Bonheur; 
rare artist a Hoyalen, Whistler, 
Lebanne and others. 7 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 
Summer—Permanent collections. 
Muskegon, Mich. 
HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
J uly-August—Permanent collection. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
May-Sept.—English and continental china. 
To July 18—Turner “Liber Studiorum” Prints. 
uly—Water colors, Arthur B. vies. 
hrough Aug.—Exhibition of stulents of Minne- 
apolis School of Art. 
To July r5—Charles P. Jochem. 
MABFL ULRICH GALLERIES— 
To July 6—Etchings by Cadwallader Washburn. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE— 
July-Aug.—Students of the Kansas City Art In- 


stitute. 
FINDLAY ART GALLERIES— 
July-Aug.—Etchings, Laura Knight and Robert 


Callot; 


contempo- 





Austin. 





ALDEN ART GALLERIES— 


July—Wood engravings, Albrecht Durer and 
Hans Baldung. 


& 
Aug.—Etchings by old and modern masters. 


St. Louis, Mo. 

CITY ART MUSEUM— 

July—Water colors, Arthur B. Davies; paintings, 

Ary Stillman; paintings by American 
Negro artists. 

August—Paintings, Louis Kronberg. 
NEWHOUSE GALLERIES— 

To Aug. 31—American and foreign paintings. 
MAX SAFRON ART GALLERIES— 

Indefinite—American and foreign paintings. 


Omaha, Neb. 
OMAHA ART INSTITUTE— 
Sept.—Exhibition of International school work. 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
MUNICIPAL ART MUSEUM— 
Summer—Contemporary American paintings. 
Newark, N. J. 
NEWARK MUSEUM— 

Indefinite—Medil making; articles costing not 
more than so cents; North African exhibit; 
primitive African art; coins from foreign coun- 
tries. 

To Oct. 15—Italian cld masters; sculpture and 
furniture from the Carl W. Hamilton collec- 
tion. 

To July 24—International ceramic exhibition. 


Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
ART MUSEUM— 
July—Sculpture and water colors, Grace Mott 
Johnson; paintings, T. Van Coelen. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM— 
To Aug. 1—Block prints assembled by Philadel- 
phia Print Club. 
To Oct. 1—Inetrnational summer exhibition of 
paintings, sculpture and drawings. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— 
July-Sept.—Permanent collection and loans 


New York, N. Y. 
METROPOLITAN VM. USEUM— 

Through Sept. 2—11th exhibition of American 
Industriai Art; Lehman collection of embroid- 
eries and costume accessories. 

July-Aug.—Japanese prints; modern prints from 
museum collecticn. 

To July 31—Exhibition of Modern Prints. 

ART CENTER— 

Sumn:er—Eight “(Harmonized Rooms” and other 

modern decorations arranged by Contempora. 
ARTS COUNCIL (The Barbizon)— 

July—Paintings, sculpture and crafts by Amer- 

ican artists. 
ACKERMANN’S— 

July—Etchings, Elyse Lord, S. Litten and Gor- 
don Grant. 

Aug.—English antique furniture and sporting 


paintings. 
ADAMS GALLERY— 
Summer—Monthly dictatorial exhibitions by con- 
temporary American artists. 
AMERICAN WOMAN'S ASS’N— 
To June 30—Exhibition by artist members. 
AINSLIE GALLERIES— 
July-Aug.—Paintings, Jerome Blum and Frances I. 
Bennett; old masters. 
BABCOCK GALLERIES— 
Summer—Paintings, water colors, etchings by 
American artists. 
BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., INC.— 
Indefinite—Color prints by British and Amer- 
ican artists; paintings. 
DUDENSING GALLERIES— 
Summer—Paintings, water colors and etchings 
by American academic and modern masters. 
DURAND RUEL— 
Summer—Exhibition of French paintings. 
EHRICH GALLERIES— 
To June 30—Old masters; Garden Furniture and 
Accessories. 
G. R. D. STUDIO— 
To Aug. 31 (Thursday and Friday afternoons) 
—Gladys R. Dick Collection of Modern Paint- 


ings. 
PASCAL M. GATTERDAM GALLERY— 
Summer—Paintings by American artists. 
GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES— 
To Aug. 31—Annual Founders Show. 
GREENER ART GALLERY— 
Indetinite—Old and modern pictures. 
HELEN HACKETT GALLERY— 
To July 31:—Miscellaneous Moderns, 
HEERAMANECK GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Asiatic works of art 
paintings, textiles, ceramics). 
THE GALLERY OF P. JACKSON HIGGS— 
Indefinite—Old English masters. 
INWOOD POTTERY STUDIO GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Exhibition of pottery. 
KENNEDY & CO.— 
Summer—Exhibition, work of living American 
print makers. 
KLEINBERGER GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Old masters. 
M. KNOEDLER & CO.— 
July-Aug.—Exhibition of fine prints. 
[Continued on next page] 
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[Continued from preceding page] 
KLEEMANN-THORMAN GALLERIES— 
July-Aug.—Etchings by American artists. 
LITTLE GALLERY— 
Summer-—Decorative art. 
MACBETH. GALLERY— 
Summer—Selected paintings and 
American artists. 
MILCH GALLERIES— 
Summer—Special exhibition of paintings and 
sculpture by American artists; foreign and 
American etchings; wood blocks, Gustave Bau- 
mann. 
MOHR ART GALLERIES— 
Summer—Summer show, American painters. 
MUSEUM OF FRENCH ART— 
Through August—The Mrs. Leonard G. Quinlan 
Empire Collection. 
NATIONAL ARTS CLUB— 
o Oct. 1—Summer exhibition by painter life 


members. 
NEWHOUSE GALLERIES— 
July-August—Selected paintings: by old masters 
and famous Americans. 
N. Y. HISTORICAL SOCIETY— 
To Sept. 30—Relics, prints, ete., 
Teuny Lind. 
PORTRAIT PAINTERS’ GALLERY— 
Indefinite—Portraits by 20 Americans. 
RALPH M. PEARSON STUDIO— 
Tndefinite—Modern hand hooked rugs by Amer- 
ican artists, 
PUBLIC LIBRARY— 
To Nov.—Making of an etching; recent addi- 
__tions to print collection. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY (174 E. 110th St.)— 
To July 31—Prosper Innverrizzi, landscape 
paintings, 
RFINRARDT GALLERIES— 
o July 1—O!d masters; modern French masters. 
SALMAGUNDI CLUB— 
o Oct. 15—Annual summer exhibition. 
SCHULTHEIS GALLERIES— 
Permanent—American and foreign artists. 
JACQUES SELIGMANN & CO., INC.— 
Permanent exhibition of ancient paintings, tap- 
estries and furniture. 
MARIE STERNER GALLERIES— 
To Sept 1—Paintings and water colors by mod- 
ern American and French artists. 
VALENTINE GALLERIES— 
To Oct. 1—Modern French art. 
VAN DIEMAN GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Paintings by old masters. 
WESTON GALLERIES— 
Summer—Contemporary art; old masters. 
WEYHE GALLERY— 
To July 6—Lowell Houser, woodcuts and water 


colors. 
HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES— 
Until Sept. 1—Selected group of 


paintings. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Summer — Contemporary American paintings; 
etchings by Marytha Modjeska Pattison. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
SYRACUSE MUSEUM— 
o Aug. 31—Exhibition by the Woodstock Art 
Association. 
Sept.—Oil paintings, Henry R. Poore. 
kron, O. 
AKRON ART INSTITUTE— 
Summer—Permanent collections. 


Cincinnati, O. 
CINCINNATI MUSEUM— 
To Sept. .I—36th Annual Exhibition of Amer- 
ican Painting. 
Cleveland, O. 
CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART— 
July 10-Aug. 31—Exhibition of museum owned 
paintings; XVII century Dutch prints. 
CLEVELAND ART CENTER— 
July—Clarence Carter, Victor Tiberg: 
Aug.—Special show of sculpture, jewelry and 
pottery of active members. 
GUENTHER’S— 
July—Paintings, Inness, Knight, Ranger, Wyant, 
Curran, Bierstadt, Ballard Williams. 
Columbus, O. 
GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
Summer—Permanent collections. 


Toledo, O. 
TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 
o Aug. 31—Annual exhibition of Contempo- 

,. rary American Paintings. 

To July 30—American Print Makers’ exhibition. 

Portland, Ore. 
PORTLAND ART ASSOCIATION— 

To July 14—Conetmporary American litho: raphs, 
etchings and prints from the Weyhe Gallery, 
New York. 

July 18-Aug. t—English posters. 

August—Reproductions of drawings and water 


colors. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 
‘lo Sept. r—Modern etchings. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
ART ALLIANCE— 
To July 31—Eurcpean picture books for children 
by leading artists. 
Newport, R. I. 
NEWPORT ART ASSOCIATION— 
July-Aug.—Joint exhibition, with Grand Central 
Art Galleries, of paintings and sculpture. 


etchings by 


relating to 


important 





Providence, R. I. 
NATHANIEL M. VOSE GALLERIES— 
To Sept. 30—-Summer exhibition of paintings, 
etchings and water colors, 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN— 
July-Aug.—Recent accessions and Japanese color 
prints, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
July—N. Y. Watercolor Club and The American 
atercolor Society exhibitions; oil paintings 
and pastels, Will H. Stevens; American Illus- 


trators, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
FORT WORTH MUSEUM OF ART— 
uly—Permanent exhibition of paintings. 


Houston, Tex. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 

July-Aug.—Paintings, Rockwell Kent; etchings, 

Mary Bonner. 
HFRZOG GALLERIES— 

July—Wood blocks, etchings, by foreign artists; 
XVIII century English chairs; wax-o-types by 
Dawson Dawson-Watson. 

Aug.—Antique Sheffield; artcrafts in silver and 
pewter; etchings, Bernhardt Wall. 


San Antonio, Tex. 
WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 


ummer—Permanent collections. 


Seattle, Wash. 
ART INSTITUTE OF SEATTLE— 
July—Northwest artists and art pertaining to 
the Northwest. 
SCHNEIDER ART GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—American and. Foreign artists. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

June 14-Oct. 2—Students of Layton Art Insti- 
tute School of Art. 

MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— 

July—International Water Color Show; Gertrude 
Nunnemacher collection of Piranesi drawings. 

Aug.—Milwaukee Art Institute permanent col- 
lection of paintings. 

MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 

To July 12—Paintings by Frank V. Dudley, 
Roland Stewart Stebbins, Edward K. Will- 
iams; cement-fresco murals bv Jessie Kalmbach 
Chase. 

July 15-Aug.—Wisconsin Painters and Sculptors 
Association. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 
OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM— 
July-Aug.—Paintings by Wisconsin artists: 





Prussian Museums 

Is a shake-up of Berlin’s museums due? 
Vorwaerts, the Socialist organ, and there- 
fore the mouthpiece of the Prussian govern- 
ment, vigorously attacks the administration 
of the museums which the late Dr. Wilhelm 
von Bode planned, but which his failing 
health and final death took out of his hands. 

“Bode was a man of action,” says Vor- 
wearts, “an organizer on a mighty sca!te. To 
carry on his work is a hard task. In the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum he created an en- 
tirely new kind of museum, a combination 
of the liberal and industrial arts. Further- 
more, he founded the German Museum on 
Museum Island and, finally with the East 
Asiatic Museum in Dahlem, laid the basis 
for a new museum city at the gates of 
Berlin. 

“Despite the fact that he lived to the age 
of 83, he was not able to carry out these 
mighty plans. Have his successors continued 
to build from the point at which he stopped? 
Not at all. 

“Two halls of medieval art, built by Bes- 
telmeyer, the Munich architect, have been 
ripped out by Wille, director of construction. 
There is no unified direction in the work of 
construction. Architects and museum people 
work against each other, instead of with each 
other, as Bode and Messel used to do. 

“In Dahlem they have let the building by 
Bruno Paul lie id‘e, although the framework 
was completed before the war. The East 
Asiatic Museum, though unfinished, is in 
ruins. There is a police station on the 
ground floor; higher up dwell officials of the 
M'nistry of Cults—very comfortably, very 
healthily and cheaply; in the cellar stand 
innumerab!e boxes filled with well-packed 
specimens from the overcrowded Ethnolo- 
gical Museum, in which, after the new ar- 
rangement of two years ago, only one-sixth 
of the stock has found a home.” 
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Manship’s “Grant” 


Paul Manship has gone to Europe to study 
equestrian statues, all the way from ancient 
Rome’s “Marcus Aurelius” to Verrocchio’s 
“Bartolommeo Colleoni,” in preparation for 
his creation of General Grant. for the now- 
to-be-completed Grant Monument on River- 
side Drive, New York. His statue, he knows, 
will be compared with Saint-Gaudens’s 
“Sherman” at the southeast corner of Cen- 
tral Park. “It is reassuring,” says the Her- 
ald Tribune, “to know the thoughtful spirit 
in which he is entering on the work.” 

In his statement to the Grant Monument 
Association, Mr. Manship said: 

“The study of the equestrian statue is one 
which leads far afie'd. Tradition throughout 
the ages has defined to a great extent the 
form and character it is to take, and the 
examples left to us from antiquity and of a 
more recent time are many. To the sculptor 
it is a subject matter of greatest possible 
interest. Many superlatively fine works of 
art are classed in this category. 

“The Romans made many splendid ones, 
whether in stone, as the remains from those 
of Pompeii indicate, or in bronze, of which 
that of Marcus Aurelius in the Capitol of 
Rome is a fine example. In the Middle Ages 
fine armored figures of horsemen on their 
chargers were sculptured. The monument 
to the Scaligeri, at Verona, executed in 
stone, stands out as an impressively deco- 
rative achievement. With the great period 
of the Renaissance, the superb figure of 
Gattamelata by Donatello at Padua and the 
impetuous Condottiere Colleoni in Venice by 
Verrocchio mark the highest artistic expres- 
sion in equestrial statues. 

“These statues have been the types on 
which sculptors of more recent times have 
modeled their works, and have been the inspi- 
rations of them, although the style in which 
the statues have been made have varied, 
naturally, with the periods and the taste of 
the country at the particular moment in 
which the work was done. In this connec- 
tion, one thinks of that famous equestrian 
of Francesco Sforza by Leonardo di Vinci, 
made in Milan for Lodovico il Moro (Duke 
of Milan) and destroyed, when finished in 
plaster, waiting to be cast in bronze and 
standing in the courtyard of the Castello, by 
enemy soldiers. We know this work from 
descriptions and studies at small size. No 
European capital or city of first importance 
is without examples of the equestrian statue. 

“In America we have a number of very 
fine ones. Washington points proudly to two 
or three generals on horseback in bronze, and 
the equestrian of George Washington in 
Union Square, New York [by Henry K. 
Brown and J. Q. A. Ward], is one of our 
finest. 

“The subject of General Grant on horse- 
back is one which permits of splendid 
sculptural treatment. He has been done and 
well done by our American sculptors. The 
group by the late Henry Shrady in Wash- 
ington is a notable achievement. The domi- 
nant note of the Grant to stand here in New 
York in front of his tomb suggests a severe 
and tranquil type of figure, not the Grant in 
full movement or action, but the Grant of 
the last review—the Grant at rest, a heroie 
figure, grouped, it is suggested, with two 
supplementary figures, which would give 
weight and mass to the base of the group 
and fill out that part of the equestrian group 
which is normally meager, depending as tt 
does upon the four legs of the horse alone 
for its sustaining power. These figures prob 
ably will be of an allegorical nature.” 
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| Fraser's “Roosevelt Gravy . 
study James Earle Fraser has been awarded the American artists have often complained : felica n 
ncient commission for the equestrian statue of | that European portraitists come over here 
-chio’s Theodore Roosevelt which will be placed in = ae eee ig akg ; gee Eilido Artists’ 
mn. for front of the 60-foot triumphal arch that will ees. See nglish painter an Colors and 
now- be constructed adjacent to the American porter laureate by appemiment of His Waterproof 
. E Majesty King George, is getting a lot of D . 
River- Museum of Natural History, New York. “gravy” in Washington these days, if the rawing 
nows, The sculptor’s personal association with United Press is to be believed. The other 
dens’s Roosevelt was considered by the trustees of day he painted the “official” portrait of 
Cen- the memorial. ; : Dwight F. Davis, former secretary of war, 
- Her- Mr. Fraser is now working on the Lincoln | and now governor general of the Philippines, 
spirit statue which will be placed in Jersey City | for the war department, while Mr. Davis 
at the end of the Linco!n Highway. Perhaps | was waiting to catch his train for the port 
ument his best known work is the Indian subject, | of San Francisco. The United Press says 
“The End of the Trail.” the artist has the government’s commission 
‘ . : to paint “all the members of the Hoover } 
is one A paved granite terrace, 350 feet in length, pat sey PELICAN. WORKS |} 
ighout and facing Central Park, will provide a Mr. Chandor, who loves to etch more than Gunther Wagner 
7 a setting for the monument. It heyy lie died to' paint officiel portraits, was wn- Inc. 
: the by a short run of steps from the sidewa - | known until nine years ago, when his first es arene 
a a The mounted figure of Roosevelt, with two portrait was displayed at the Royal Academy. Pe ee 
se a accompanying figures on foot, an American | He won royal favor through his portrait of 
re , Indian and a primitive African, 30 feet | the Prince of Wales. 
— above the ground, will appear as if it had “Outwardly there is little of the artist 
; BUY 
| one proceeded in triumph through the lofty arch. | about Chandor,” says the dispatch. “He 
eal neither dresses nor acts the part. His clothes a ’ a 
which are well made and equally weil kept. Instead Artists Mater als 
‘tol. of R of the long hair usually credited to those of 
a . BLOCKX COLO S his profession, his is closely clipped in the th 
* aon OIL, WATER AND mode of today. With a pipe jutting forth from e 
POWDER COLORS: -}| at an acute angle from his firm mouth and 
ea ‘ —e, a cease a look of deep thought covering his face, he Manufacturer and Importer 
a d ke . resembles the typical college graduate.” 
oriod From J. Blochx File Book Even the artists who object to the ocean ERWIN M. RIEBE Co. 
= of aa aaa rect flow of “gravy” cannot fail to approve-of 153 E 60 S N. Y.C 
: i 1 ss - ipti AST TH ST. ° ° e 
nd: th d'Outr 1 trust : shal She Ge eit: Hat a Press “real man” description of ’ 
rice by any’ mercenary” deere pf andor. Regent 4721-4722 Factory Maspeth, N. Y. 
xpres- Fils. Terwa my aim soars far er. ; 
=< (Belgiquy | Moved ab mitch by the’ love Berkeley to See Relics 
pes ON instructing others, I would The newly created Berkeley Art Museum 
put into operation every ill hold during August an exhibition of : 5 . 
have tical f bea . ae 
naa Serving the noblest products memorabilia lent by residents. The museum Artists Mate rials 
“whi “ er. ae FILS. issued an appeal through the press for all 
BE. those who possess relics of the early days of ° 
ed, Colers a . : 
we. of oad a Pg if your California, old photographs, furniture, cos- Exclusively! 
aan dealer cannot supply you. tumes, etc., to participate in the exhibition. 
sonnece Sole Agents 
cotta ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. Gives Painting to School = 
Vinci, 129-181 WEST 3ist ST.. NEW YORK Another California high school is forming 
(Duke an art collection. The 1929 class in San SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc 
shed in & 2 Juan Capistrano made a parting gift of Anna ‘ aneeas a 
ze and A. Hills’ “The Desert Valley.” 123 W. 68th St. algar 
lo, iy sPIGMENTS, 
« from The advertising columns of Tue Art 
e. No e OR COLOR Ss @ | Dicest have become a directory of dealers 
ortance a The proper manufacture of artists’ in artists’ supplies. 
statue. & cr age: ver ag the —_ ogy ® 
soit and phy t the mak- 
‘- ing of pure food stuffs. Unfortu. [fj HOWCADD CARTOONIST 
o two nately there are no laws protecting 
ze, and a the cavetal uianafacturer pr there ag wd tel ee ae ieee i 
‘ + are in the food industry. Our cuts,—shows you how to make } 
ston in colors are as pure as the most s | cartoons and comics that give : 
nry K. s careful control can make them. showcards and posters a real WEBER 
of our Color card, booklet and list sent on request {J poems yo yg hy A | tists ( glon , 
c ist, $1.25 id. An- MISTS Ce 
© The MARTINE ARTISTS COLOR gy) | other good onetTheir Best Sunes,” by 26 sue- | 
horse- LABORATORIES cessful chalk talkers, $1.25 postpaid. Two new cata- 
ae Bf 97-09 HARRIS AVE., L. I. CITY, N. Y¥. Ber; Supplies 532 Bastls Bila” Minneapolie, ‘Minn. ‘The COLORS the OLD MASTERS 
yne am 
s. The # ; 
Wash- 
a, eee SCH MINCKE 
in New 
severe | LiGHT Iii 
E in Ss. 
— of Approved 
: ond weed jo. oOo & S 
. heroic 
ith two He aeecd 
se ominent 
— Artists. FOR PRICE LISTS WRITE 
2 Other lamps shown 
‘s group Free Bookiet 
<n LM mites oe 2, M. GRUMBACHER 
+s peti 231 West 1ith St., New York 160B FIFTH AVE., NEW YorK, N. Y. 
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“Daddy” 


Owl Wine Vessel. Chou Dynasty. 

Readers of THe Art Dicest will remem- 
ber the review, in the last number, of the 
first volume of W. Perceval Yetts’s series of 
six on the bronzes, sculptures, jades, jewelry 
and misceilaneous art objects of the great 
George Eumorfopoulos collection of Lon- 
don,—the thirteenth volume on the monu- 
mental art collection which, if it were sold 
at auction, would bring a price that would 
stagger the world. 

Well, here is the “daddy” of the bronze 
section of Mr. Eumorfopoulos’s treasures, 
for, according to him, it was “the first im- 
portant bronze to enter my collection.” It 
dates back, presumably (the catalogue is 
conscientious about attributions), to the most 
remote era of Chinese art, the Chou Dynasty 
(1122-249 B. C.). The astounding thing is 
that this wise old bird lent himself to the 
ritual of drink long before Bacchus was in- 
vented or the “divine high piping Pehlevi” 
mentioned by Omar Khayyam became the 
language of thirsty importunity. This “old 
bird,” cherished by the Chinese of 3,000 years 
ago (who had more wisdom and discretion 
about living than the world has ever known 
since), actually kept himself full of wine. 
In fact, he was a “wine vessel.” 

Mr. Yetts says of “daddy”: “An eared- 
owl wine vessel. A strange mixture 
of archaic stylized ornament with natural- 
istic form. In spite of the conven- 
tionalized detail, the masterly modeling of 
the general form endows the vessel with 
striking realism. Doubtless these 
owl vessels are relics of a bird cult in an- 
cient Chinese myth and sacrificial rites. The 
owl seems to have been the emblem of a 
royal line of culture-heroes who controlled 
thunder, ordered the seasons, and invented 
metal-casting. Owl soup was be- 
stowed by a feudal lord on his vassals. The 
prince was both father and mother of his 
subjects, and therefore the soup acted as 
poison and antidote to purge them of filial 
impiety and strengthen their loyalty. This 
sacramental rite was continued by the Han 
emperors.” 





Tue Art Dicest’s New York office will 
gladly help you locate a particular painting 
or sculpture. Address: THe Art Dicest, 
9 East 59th St. 


Toledo Puts a Monet Beside Its Degas 


In 1905 at the Grafton Galleries, London, 
was shown a collection of French Impres- 
sionist pictures. In those days Impression- 
ism aroused the animosities of “art lovers.” 
Two of the most hated pictures in the exhi- 
bition were “The Dancers” by Degas and 
“Antibes” by Monet. A few years ago the 
Toledo Museum bought “The Dancers,” 
which has since been a prized possession, 
enjoyed especially by the conservatives of 
art. And now it-has acquired, through the 
Edward Drummond Libbey fund, the “An- 
tibes” of Monet. In 1925 it bought Manet’s 
“Portrait of Antonin Proust,” and these 
three pictures constitute a trio of Impres- 
sionist master works of which the city is 
proud. 

“Antibes” is a product of Monet’s Medi- 
terranean period, and it well illustrates his 
saying that “The principal person in a pic- 
ture is light.” It shows the city, its build- 
ings bathed in the light of the setting sun, 
viewed from across the water in the fore- 
ground, while in the far distance are the 
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“Antibes,” by Claude Monet. 


hills, glowing purple as the shadows fall int 
the valleys. The shadows in the hills, and om 
the buildings of the city, are those lumino 
ones of Impressionism. They are not dul 
and dead, but are full of light. The picture 
responds to the mood of that moment whe 
the beholder looks at it. When viewed on 
cloudy day, it too is overcast, but in brilliatt 
light it has the vibrancy and shimmer whie 
is so characteristic of Mediterranean Frane 
“For years,” says the Toledo Museum, 
“these artists [Monet, Degas and Manet 
were he!d upstoar-hlic scorn by the estab 
lished and offif_ painters and critics as inne 
vators and lunatics who were attempting 
break down the traditional art of France 
Today we realize that their work was 
return to the best tradition of their nativ 
land; that they are in the direct line 6 
descent of Chardin, Claude Lorrain, We 
teau, La Tour and Fragonard; that thea 
revolt was against the foreign Neo-Classical 
elements which had been introduced nearly 
century earlier under the social condition 
which led to the Consulate and the Fi 
Empire.” : 





Titania’s Palace Returns 
Titania’s Palace has returned to London 
after a three year’s tour in the United States, 
during which time it visited 30 cities, between 
New York and San Francisco, and was 
awarded the gold medal of the Sesquicenten- 
nial at Philadelphia. It raised much money 
for the benefit of sick and crippled children, 
most of which was used in America, enough, 
however, going to England to build and equip 
an orthopedic wing for the St. Nicholas 
Hospital for Crippled Children at Pyrford, 
opened by the Duchess of York last year. A 

tour is now being arranged for England. 
Titania’s Palace since it was first opened 





in 1922 by Queen Mary has traveled 40,000 
miles and has collected in England and 
America more than $150,000. It was de- 
signed by Major Sir Nevile Wilkinson, and 
is a museum of Italian art, built, decorated 
and furnished on a scale of one inch to the 
foot. 





| are fine examples of his work.” 


“Dick” 
When Tue Art Dicest printed Richa 
Partington’s obituary in June it didn’t know 
there was a “California angle” to the Eng> 
lish-born Philadelphia painter’s life. But they 
California papers were quick to tell of it} 
A sister, Florence Partington Albright, of 
San Francisco, is a painter, and her husband 
H. Oliver Albright, likewise an artist, 
treasurer of Paul Elder & Co. ; 
“The Knave,” who writes a page for the 
Oakland Tribune, flanked by the jack Of 
spades and the jack of diamonds, said: “ 
now it is ‘Dick’ Partington, Californian 


- painted the great and made a reputation Of 


two continents, who has gone. Painter 
traveler, he was at home in many cities @ 
the world. San Franciscans, returned fré 
trips, reported they met him in Paris, Berl 
and Rome, and always he sent messages 
old friends. Here in California he lived® 
Oakland and San Francisco, and in each of 
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